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EDITORIAL 








THE tariff question seems to consist largely of “‘iff.” 





Lire’s little mysteries: The girl in the sun-back bathing 
suit with an umbrella over her. 





How about finding a place for Rhodes scholars on our 
highway commissions ? 





Way didn’t Uncle Sam, while he was about it, make that 
new money out of rubber, so it would stretch farther? 





Cuicaco is bound to have a: world’s fair in 1933 notwith- 
standing it hasn’t recovered yet from the one it had in 1893. 





Musso.in1 pooh-poohs dirigibles as big gas bags that are 
expensive and unmanageable. Sounds a little like jealousy. 





A PADLOCK on the door in New York means that customers 
have to go to the back and pay 50 cents more for the stuff. 


MISS UNIVERSE 


HE young Austrian lady who won the beauty contest at 

Galveston over representatives from many other coqun- 
tries was dubbed “Miss Universe.” By connotation that 
means that she is the most beautiful person, or creature, on 
any planet, comet or fixed star. Now it might be objected by 
conscientious cavilers that the beauties elsewhere than on 
the earth were not given a fair show. 

But, of course, it was their own fault if they did not enter 
the contest. And besides, as far as we know the title cannot 
be disputed—unless on the ground of standards of beauty. It 
will be remembered that the noted Englishman who com- 
municated telepathically with Mars a year or so ago de- 
scribed his beautiful lady friend from that planet as having 
immense ears. That lets Mars out, as far as earthly 
judgment is concerned, and there is grave doubt that any 
of the other spheres in the universe can even rival what Mars 
has to offer. 








AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE informs us that there 
are now over 400 different things produced from petroleum. 
This, probably, isn’t counting jailbirds. 





NEWS VALUES 


F A WOMAN kills her husband, she get a half-column 

on the front page. If she kills somebody else’s husband, it’s 

a full column. If a prohibition officer kills a man—a column 

and a half on the front page. But if a bootlegger kills a 

prohibition officer, just a stick of type somewhere in the back 
of the paper. 
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NAVAL EQUALITY 


ITH Hoover in America and MacDonald in Britain 

heading their respective governments things never looked 
brighter for a good understanding between the two countries ; 
an honest agreement about naval disarmament and the freedom 
of the seas, and a real forward step in world peace. ‘The 
world is confident that these two men are honest and sincere 
in their desire to eliminate war in the most efficient way—by 
limiting war preparation. 

That Baldwin’s Liberal government—the aristocrats of 
Britain—were not sincere in their half-hearted agreement to 
(theoretical ) naval equality with the United States was clearly 
shown in a recent speech by Winston Churchill, the former 
chancellor of the exchequer. He declared “conditions were 
implied” to Britain’s acceptation of the principle of equality 
at the Washington conference. Said he: 


It would not, in my opinion, be a fair interpretation of the 
principle of equal powers upon the sea if a mere numerical measure 
of the two fleets, each a replica of the other, were to be made the 
rule. Then we should not have equality, but under the guise of 
equality an absolute and final inferiority. Such a result I intend 
to resist. 


In other words, the only “parity” Churchill would agree to 
would be one giving Great Britain a bigger, stronger fleet 
than America’s—ostensibly to make it impossible for America 
to destroy the freedom of the seas (a freedom she has always 
proclaimed) and starve the British by a blockade. ‘There 
would be no such danger, of course, from any other nations, 
for no other would have a comparable fleet. 

Such “implied conditions” and old-school underhand 
diplomacy never lead to understanding, mutual confidence and 
real friendship. 





It is rumored that two more cylinders are to be added to the 
Ford. This shows that “six appeal” is a real thing. 





So MANY testimonials of late bear the taint of falsity that 
the ordinary person when he reads a new testimonial begins 
to wonder whether ’tis or ’tain’t. 





DIVORCE TROUBLES 


HE main reason for the many divorces of this country 

according to analysis made by the Department of Com- 
merce, is cruelty. At least, that’s the reason given. Another 
striking fact discovered is that the second year of married 
life is the hardest for women to get through, while for men 
it is the third year. 

It is easy to see how an inexperienced wife could find 
plenty evidence of cruelty, if she is disposed to see that way. 
Shoes and socks left on the floor; discarded suits thrown 
over chairs; dirt tracked into the hall; cigarette ashes every- 
where; a deadly silence over new dresses, and over really 
beautiful and conscientious pies and cakes; irregular comings 
and goings, and forgetfulness of such important things as 
flowers and candy. All that might be considered cruelty— 
some of it mental cruelty. And if the bride grins and bears 
it during the whole second year then the husband seems to 
feel that she is cruel. 

Of course actors and actresses, stage or screen, were not 
included in the survey. Their marriages don’t last three years. 





“Co__eceE Humor” offers to tell advertisers “what the 
college girl will be wearing six months from now.”  Pre- 
sumably it won’t take long to tell it. 
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Neither Wets Nor Drys Able to Stampede President 


Y ORDERING a 
B halt in the Pro- 

hibition Bureau’s 
plan to incorporate pro- 
hibition “propaganda” in the public 
school curriculum, President Hoover 
makes it clear to many minds that he 
believes too much hysteria is being 
made over the dry law at the expense 
of other laws. Previous evidence of 
this was in his admonition to his spe- 
cial law enforcement commission to 
study crime as a whole and not with 
sole reference to the role played by 
prohibition. 

The first intimation that the President 
had of the school propaganda scheme, 
it is said, was when he read of it in 
the papers. At any rate, he conveyed 
his emphatic disapproval to Treasury 
officials. The higher-ups there, in turn, 
excused themselves by declaring they 
had no idea that the Prohibition Bu- 
reau contemplated going so far. Com- 
ing close on the heels of the rumpus 
stirred up by revelations of power trust 
and other propaganda in the schools, 
officials seemed quite stirred up about it. 

Because of this or for other reasons, 
Prohibition Commissioner Doran now 
contemplates abandoning his proposed 
educational drive insofar as flooding 
the country with lithographic posters 
is concerned. Commissioner Doran 
claims that he wasn’t enthusiastic about 
the poster idea anyway, although it 
had been planned a long time ahead, 
and declared that none of the sub- 
mitted designs seemed “to ring the 
bell” in carrying out the thought he 
wanted to get across. It does not re- 


quire any formal utterance on the part 
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Mr. Hoover Takes Middle Course and Won’t be Excited 
Something About the Early Results of That Jones Law 
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On the Trail 


of President Hoover to demonstrate bet- 
ter than these recent series of events 
do that he does not mean to be stam- 
peded by either drys or wets. He seems 
bent on laying his prohibition policy 
midway between the two. 

Mr. Hoover, unofficially of course, 
intimates that the killing of more or 
less innocent victims, no matter how 
wanton the wets try to make it in sup- 
port of their “chaos” claim, is no cause 
for federal interference in purely state 
matters. Nevertheless, he indicates op- 
position to “rough stuff” and other 
overzealousness on the part of dry 
agents by warning federal officers to cut 
out the gunplay. At the same time, he 
spurns fanatical enforcement sugges- 
tions by letting it be known that he 
does not want federal authority to ex- 
ceed legal methods. 

In asking Congress to appoint a joint 
committee to study reorganization of 
the federal bureau concerned with pro- 
hibition enforcement and report at the 
next session, Mr. Hoover is plainly de- 
sirous of unification and strengthening 
of the border patrols not only in con- 
nection with rum-running but with il- 
legal entry of aliens. 

Senator Wesley Jones of Washington, 
framer of the new prohibition act 
which bears his name, denies that his 
law is responsible for the recent shoot- 
ing toll. In fact, he claims the Jones 
law has been highly successful in its 
brief operation to date. The former 


maximum penalties of 
$1,000 or six months’ 
imprisonment for first 
offenses in manufactur- 
ing or selling are unchanged by the 
Jones act but, because former penalties 
for gross violations were held too light, 
the Jones act boosted them to five years 
imprisonment and $10,000 fine (hence 
the term “five-and-10” law). This was 
in line with complaint by Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt while assistant at- 
torney general in charge of prohibition 
enforcement that the government was 
handicapped in penalizing the big of- 
fenders. According to Senator Jones, 
his act is designed to reach “the com- 
mercial organizations we all know have 
been and are being organized through- 
out the country to make money out of 
violations.” 

One effect of the Jones law, accord- 
ing to early reports, has been to tighten 
up on liquor deliveries. Many boot- 
leggers who formerly thought nothing 
of delivering booze to home and office 
by daylight now require customers to 
come and get it, thereby protecting 





-New York Evening Post 


Interested Observers 


themselves at the expense of patrons 
(the law especially hits at the trans- 
porter). Another effect has been to 
raise the price of illegal liquor. In 
most cases, however, the bootlegger is 
using the Jones act as an excuse to over- 
charge the customer. 

But, of course, it is too early to pass 
judgment on the Jones law. Due to 
the present congestion of the courts 
from liquor cases officials declare it 
will be at least a year before they have 
any tangible evidence of its real effect. 














TOPICAL TOPICS 





CHURCH AND POLITICS 


A new note was struck in the wrangle 
over the church in politics when Rep- 
resentative Tinkham (Republican) of 
Massachusetts formally asked Attorney 
General Mitchell to prosecute the Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals. Tinkham charges 
that the board’s activities in the last 
presidential campaign violated the fed- 
eral corrupt practices act of 1925 
which provides that every organization 
spending more than $50 for the purpose 
of influencing votes in two or more 
states must file an expense statement 
with the government. 

Tinkham, a Presbyterian, previously 
called on Dr. Clarence True Wilson, 
general secretary of the board, to refute 
the existence of a Methodist lobby on 
Capitol hill as charged by Senator Cope- 
land (Democrat) of New York. Dr. 
Wilson replied: 


This board has a right under the Consti- 
tution to appear before any committee of 
the House or Senate by invitation or re- 
quest, the same right that any citizen has. 
It has not only the right, but the duty to 
acquaint the Government with the desir- 
ability or undesirability of any appointee 
to the position of U. S. judge, district 
attorney, or similar office. Our board never 
spends a cent in lobbying. We have nobody 
assigned to lobbying. The American people 
know what a lobby is. 


In reply to a specific question as to 
why the board did not file a financial 
statement for the campaign, Dr. Wilson 
declared the board made no report “be- 
cause it has none to report.” It is on 
this answer that Tinkham files his 
charges, meanwhile contending that 
Dr. Wilson’s appearance “for pay” be- 
fore Congress committees to argue for 
and against men and measures consti- 
tutes lobbying. 

Although nothing much is expected 
to come of Tinkham’s charges, it has 
served to further embitter the con- 
troversy which got such a good start 
in last year’s campaign, Critics of 
Bishop James Cannon jr., chairman of 
the accused board and anti-Smith lead- 
er, are trying to make the most of pub- 
lished reports of the bishop’s dabble in 
stock speculation. And now that the 
prohibition question is assuming a big- 
ger political aspect than ever, a fellow 
cleric—Bishop Collins Denny of the 
same church—openly opposes the reso- 
lution of the Richmond district Metho- 
dist conference indorsing President 
Hoover’s prohibition policy. Says Bish- 
op Denny: 


I do not think it is within the sphere of 
the church to do such things. I fear it 
means the ultimate division of the Metho- 
dist church for many will refuse to be drag- 
ged as a church into politics. 


To which Bishop Cannon quickly re- 
plied: 


Without questioning the sincerity of 
Bishop Denny, the overwhelming majority 


of his Methodist brethren believe that it 
is their right and their duty to assure the 
President of their support in his efforts to 
stamp out the lawlessness which is threat- 
ening the national life. 


WEALTHY CONGRESSWOMAN 
Mrs. Ruth Pratt doesn’t expect to save 
anything from her $10,000 a year as 
member of Congress from a fashionable 








Inherits Wealth 


New York district. It’s a drop in the 
bucket as compared with her private 
fortune. Mrs. Pratt has just been enrich- 
ed more than $9,000,000 from the estate 
of her husband who died two years ago. 
(Yes, Mrs. Pratt is a Republican!) It is 
interesting to note that though her hus- 








Sayings of the Times 





Life and property are relatively more un- 
safe in the United States than in any other 
civilized country.—President Hoover, 

This is the moronic era of the age of bunk, 
—Senator Hiram Johnson of Californa. 

The town of 2,000 inhabitants has as much 
chance in a contest with the public utilities 
as a snowbird in purgatory.—Walter C. 
Woodward, college official. 

A girl with red hair has to live up to it.— 
Louise Fazenda, screen star. 

As long as you live you don’t retire — 
Adolph Lewisohn, aged 80. 

Two and two make four. It is not our 
fault if they do not add to five.—Pope 
Piux XI. 

War stands as a complete failure economi- 
cally.—Ex-President Coolidge. 

I’ve still got some races left in me— 
Charlie Paddock, runner. 

Once in the racket you’re alway in it.— 
“Scarface” Al Capone. 

When a man grows as old as I have he 
then feels like resorting to profanity, as he 
ought not to do, at the misconception of 
life and the use of universities by feather- 
headed young men.—Chief Justice Taft. 
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band left a fortune in stocks he also 
left 127,000 worthless shares as a resu|{ 
of bad investment. Mrs. Pratt is not the 
only congresswoman who is a million- 
aire. There is also Ruth Hanna Me- 
Cormick, of Illinois, widow of Senator 
Medill McCormick. 


SENATOR GOULD’S DAMPNESS 


A testimonial by Senator Arthur ). 
Gould, Republican, to a_ grape-juice 
company tends to definitely remove 
Maine’s junior senator from the dry to 
the wet columns. The grape-juice com- 
pany, one of many concerns which get 
around the prohibition laws by selling 
unfermented juices with the sugges 
tion that buyers let nature do its work, 
made public a letter from Senator 
Gould in which the latter advised that 
he has “some very fair results” with its 
product. Because Senator Gould was 
elected on a dry platform in a state 
which went dry 75 years ago, Maine 
drys were indignant. 

But Senator Gould admitted that he 
is “about as loyal to the prohibition 
element as some Southern Democrats 
are to the Democratic party.” Saying 
that he has never favored the prohibi- 
tion amendment, Senator Gould be- 
lieves “a license for wines and light 
beer would be a great improvement 
over the present prohibition law that 
seems impossible to enforce.” As for 
wine made from elderberry flowers and 
grapes, he adds: “God Almighty put 
these flowers and vines on the earth 
and he intended them to be used.” 

As a result, the Anti-Saloon League 
and the W. C. T. U. have virtually ap- 
pealed to the Pine state voters to de- 
feat Gould when he comes up for re- 
election next year. 


ANOTHER DENIED CITIZENSHIP 


His experiences as a Canadian chap- 
lain overseas caused the Rev. Douglas 
C. MacIntosh, professor of theology at 
Yale Divinity School, to admit to Judge 
Warren B. Burrows in New Haven 
naturalization court that he was a pac- 
ifist. As a result, this Baptist clergyman 
was denied citizenship, but the case 
finds echo in the personal comment of 
not a few members of Congress who 
promise to air the whole question of 
pacifism vs. citizenship at the next ses- 
sion. 

Prof. MacIntosh wanted to become 
an American citizen with the reserva- 
tion that he not be required to take 
up arms in defense of any cause which 
he does not deem just. Judge Burrows 
replied that to allow any citizen to 
use his own discretion in an emergency 
would be a peril to the nation as a 
whole. 

Prof. MacIntosh views have much in 
common with those of Mrs. Rosika 
Schwimmer, Chicago pacifist, recent!) 
denied citizenship by the Supreme 
Court (see June 15th issue). The high 


tribunal at that time declared that call- 
ing citizens to bear arms is a funda- 
mental principle of the Constitution 
and that any shirking of this duty “de- 
tracts from the strength and safety 0! 
the government.” 














Will Survey Faulty Autos 


Committee Appointed by Secretary of Commerce is to Inquire 
into Relation of Junk Cars with Growing Accident Toll 


strict that even the worm is 

afraid to turn. Yet in spite of the 
many traffic regulations accidents con- 
tinue to increase. Auto fatalities amount 
to the alarming number of 27,000 an- 
nually—and figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for the first four 
months of this year show five per cent 
more than for the same period last year. 

Why? 

Many reasons have been ascribed and 
debated. The other day the Commerce 
Department started a nation-wide sur- 
vey of defective cars as the result of 
the mounting number of accidents due 
to bad brakes and other faulty mechan- 
ical equipment. A special committee of 
experts will inquire into the estimate 
that five per cent of all auto fatalities 
and 30 per cent of all other accidents 
are due to negligent upkeep. Accord- 
ing to Secretary Lamont, of 5,057,480 
ears examined in 1927 and 1928 more 
than 2,200,000 had some defect or other. 


Such being the case, the junk flivver 
reconditioned by youth and the second- 
hand cars which owners are “wearing 
out” without attention to mechanical 
replacements constitute a public men- 
ace. Whether compulsory auto insur- 
ance is sound or not, in Massachusetts 
it has accomplished one good purpose 
by consigning “collegiate” and other 
shaky cars to the junk heap where they 
belong. It does this by making it too 
expensive for an owner to drive a 
decrepit car. Yet according to Secre- 
tary Lamont, in Michigan which has 
no compulsory insurance act 38 per cent 
of the autos patronizing the highways 
require correction of one or more 
equipment defects. 


So it looks as though Uncle Sam may 
step in to do what he can to bar from 
the roads machines which, being dan- 
gerous to operate, are potential engines 
of death and destruction. What the 
Commerce Department’s committee will 
have to say may have some bearing on 
the yet unsolved used-car problem. 
Half of the American demand for autos 
is for used cars, the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce reports. 
It is also significant to note that from 
60 to 85 per cent of all cars (the exact 
figure is still disputed) are sold on 
the installment plan. Good roads have 
sprung up at such a pace that many 
states have increased the speed limit 
and some even propose setting a mini- 
mum speed under threat of fine. Such 
things add to the seriousness of the 
situation presented by a nation pos- 
sessing 25,000,000 autos—a ratio of one 
to every four and a fraction inhabitants. 


All things considered, the pub'ic 
highways seem infested by too many 
autos whose days of usefulness are 
passed entirely or whose owners have 
grown so careless of keeping them 


[strict rules are becoming so 





in trim condition that not only their 
personal safety but the life and limb 














The defective auto interests Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont. 


of everyone using the public thorough- 
fares are constantly endangered. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether the government can do what 
the states have so far failed to accom- 
plish. Uncle Sam’s influence in this 
connection is, after all, limited to rec- 
ommending. The sovereign states can 
take it or leave it. So is it any more 
reasonable to suppose that they will do 
any more with the Commerce commit- 
tee’s suggestions on junk cars than they 
have done with the same department’s 
proposed uniform traflic code? 


There is no disputing the fact that 
the varied and often conflicting local 
traffic codes are another factor in the 
accident toll. Mr. Hoover, when secre- 
tary of commerce, was cognizant of 
this and had a special committee study 
this particular phase. That committee 
recommended a uniform traffic system 
for the nation. Yet it has not been 
generally adopted. “Each municipality 
has its own particular traffic prob- 
lems,” is the typical refrain of objec- 
tion. Even the capital city, where the 
traffic situation has grown from bad 
to worse and where Mr. Hoover now 
sits as President, rejects his “model” 
traffic code. 


NEW IMMIGRANTS COME 


Now, beginning with the new fiscal 
year, our “national origins” immigra- 
tion law is in effect, with a considerable 
shifting in the quality and numbers of 
future citizens coming to our shores. 
President Hoover wanted Congress to 
repeal the act before it went into effect 
but Congress voted against repeal. 

The new quotas, based on the blood 
in the country already, will cut the 
number of admissions from 164,000 to 
153,000 a year, and while North Europe 
is more limited England and South Eu- 
rope, generally, are allowed a larger 
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number. The greatest differences will 
be felt by Germany on the one side with 
a cut from 51,000 to 26,000, and England 
and North Ireland on the other with 
an increase from 34,000 to 67,000 a year. 
Quotas from the Scandinavian countries 
were cut down almost two-thirds. 

In connection with the beginning of 
the operation of the new law (passed 
in 1924), Representative Rankin of Mis- 
sissippi appealed to President Hoover 
to put a stop to the flood of aliens en- 
tering the United States illegally. He 
said the number of such illegal entrants 
is estimated at 200,000 a year, and most 
of them are very undesirable. 


NEW INDIAN POLICY 


An Indian presides over the Senate 
and this month a Quaker enters upon 
his duties as head of the Office of In- 
dian Affairs under appointment of a 
fellow Quaker—President Hoover. But 
the “thee” and “thou” were already 
represented in the Indian service by 
two members of the board of commis- 
Sioners and First Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Dixon who has super- 
vision of Uncle Sam’s ministration to 
the red man. 

Charles James Rhoads, new Indian 
commissioner, is a Philadelphia banker 
who has long been interested in Indian 
welfare. He is president of the Indian 
Rights Association, an official of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 


cial Science and a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. He is 


57 years old. 

From time to time Uncle Sam has 
been criticized for the way Indian af- 
fairs were administered. Now it is 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur’s plan 


i. 


—Washington News 


Will a Quaker Stop This? 


te gradually absorb the Indian into the 
life of the nation and make him a self- 
sustaining citizen in place of a mere 
ward. All friends of the Indians, how- 
ever optimistic, are agreed that the 
process of making the red man over 
will be a long one. Secretary Wilbur 
thinks 25 years should show substan- 
tial results. 

Established in 1824 the bureau, now 
employing some 5,000 workers, has 
done much to protect the Indian against 
himself and unscrupulous white men. 
It is planned eventually to eliminate the 
bureau entirely. Meanwhile it is ex- 
pected that the 356,000 Indians in this 
country will increase in number. 
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Most divorce suits are home-spun. 








CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





“HOT ENOUGH FOR YOU?” 


This question would be taboo at the 
capital if a certain civic body had its 
way. Its locally-interested member- 
ship is trying to blast the impression 
that Washington is excessively hot in 





Proof That It is Hot 


the summer. It doesn’t place much 
confidence in the elaborate recording 
apparatus at Uncle Sam’s weather bu- 
reau and is keeping its own tabs on 
the city’s temperature. It even wants 
the government weather kiosk on 
Pennsylvania avenue (see picture) re- 
moved, for there is where this organ- 
ization’s claim of temperate capital 
weather gets its worst refutation. 


STRINGS TO THIS PURCHASE 


Hecht’s department store, which 
probably runs the most original and 
interesting advertising of any capital 
store, in discussing local shopping 
oddities mentions a woman from 
Georgetown (now a part of the District 
but a thriving port when Washington 
was stili a swamp) who buys her hus- 
band’s clothes “by the string.” Hecht’s 
has outfitted this man for 10 years 
without laying eyes on him. His wife 
brings to the store an assorted collec- 
tion of strings. One represents the 
length of trousers, another the length 
of sleeve and so on for 15 strings. The 
store admits that its salesman “is con- 
trolling an overwhelming desire to cut 
an inch off a couple of them.” 


WORRIES OF A TAXI DRIVER 


Scene: Entrance to the United States 
Treasury. A taxi drives up and two 
men enter the building after instructing 
the driver to wait. A half hour later 
they have not reappeared and the taxi 
man becomes nervous. The mounting 
bill causes him so much worry that 
an hour later he crosses the street to 
a drug store to telephone the doorman 
of the hotel where he had picked up 
his fares. Yes, they paid their hotel 
bills. Who were they? J. P. Morgan 
and Owen Young who were prominent 





in getting Germany to promise to settle — 


a little account of half a billion a year 
to the allies. “I thought I had been 
gyped,” remarked the relieved driver 
as he returned to his watchful waiting 
at the wheel. 


DE PRIEST LOSES SIGN 


The superintendent of police counter- 
manded a precinct captain’s action in 
allowing Oscar De Priest, negro repre- 
sentative from Illinois, to keep a “No 
Parking” sign in front of his Washing- 
ton home. De Priest, who lives near 
the ball park, objected to cars parked 
in front of his house. He had one of- 
fending car towed away. The police 
head’s action was based on the fact 
that “No Parking” signs have been 
denied other members of Congress, and 
even Supreme Court justices. Wash- 
ington regards ‘its streets as public 
property and will not permit space be- 
fore private homes to be restricted. 


“EDDIE” SAVOY REMAINS 


Secretary of State Stimson has retain- 
ed “Eddie” Savoy in service. “Eddie” 
is the colored messenger who has been 
stationed at the door of the secretary 
of state ever since the days of Hamil- 
ton Fish. In fact, Edward Augustine 
Savoy was once Mr. Fish’s butler. 
“Eddie” is way past the retirement age 
but each succeeding secretary of state 
has seen fit to extend his time. His 
56 years at the State Department make 
him a familiar figure. He must have felt 
especially proud at the inauguration 
when Chief Justice Taft, after adminis- 
tering the oath to President Hoover, 
remarked as he walked past the negro’s 
desk: “Why, there is Eddie Savoy, the 
Washington monument!” Savoy has 
been humorously called “the Alpha and 
Omega of the Spanish American war” 
because it was he who carried the 
American ultimatum to the Spanish 
ambassador and later put the final seals 
on the peace pact. 


ALL NOT QUIET ON POTOMAC 

What with rum runners, canoe “neck- 
ers” and a hydroplane line coining 
money by offering speedy trips in local 








—— 


Capital Harbor Patrol 


waters, the Washington police have tak- 
en to “sea” in an armored tug. Named 
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in honor of the late assistant superin- 
tendent of police, this Baltimore-bui); 
craft makes adjacent waters unsafe for 
too much democracy. 


A DAY WITH HOOVER 


7 a.m.—Rises, takes deep breaths in 
front of an open window and tosses the 
medicine ball in company of “reducing” 
cabinet members and other high offi- 
cials. Shaves himself, with a safety 
razor. 

8 a.m.—Breakfasts on grapefruit or 
oranges, and the traditional scrambled 
eggs and bacon. 

8:30 a. m.—Smokes an after-breakfast 
cigar and walks to the executive offices 
connected with the White House. 

9:15 a. m.—Confers with George Aker 
son, head of his secretarial trio, and 
reads important mail. Dictates ani 
confers with secretaries. 

10 a.m.—Receives visitors, but only 
by appointment. 

12:30 p. m.—Returns to White House 
for a light lunch. 

1 p. m.—Rest period. Only on Wednes- 
days, from 12:30 to 1, has Mr. Hoover 
time to shake hands with the public. 

2:30 p.m.—Back at executive office, 
receiving cabinet members and other 
high government officials. 

4 p. m.—More dictation and work un- 
til sometimes six o’clock. 

6:30 p. m.—Listens to radio as a rule. 

7:30 p.m.—Dinner, invariably with 
guests. Usually a roast of meat or a 
fowl is served. 

8 p.m.—Family and guests adjourn 
to library. President enjoys after- 
dinner cigar and sometimes dictates to 
a stenographer (one stays as late as 
10 p.m.). 

10:30 p. m.—Mr. Hoover retires to his 
room to read in bed. And they are not 
all detective stories either; he likes 
other novels as well. 


PERTINENT OBSERVATIONS 


Through the munificence of a certain 
senator, each member of Congress received 
an advance copy of the new $1 bill . 
Razor back hogs have been installed at 
the Hoover Virginia fishing camp to clean 
out the snakes which infest it ... Mrs. Hoo- 
ver wears a small jeweled hatpin ... Joseph 
P. Cotton, new under secretary of State, 
smokes a corncob pipe ... The Sigma [ota 
Chi sorority, which held its convention at 
Washington, may shun tobacco but its 
members plainly do not object to short 
skirts ... Senorita de Sa of Brazil, Brazil’s 
entry in the Galveston beauty pageant, learn- 
ed to say in English, “This is the happiest 
moment of my life,” when presented to 
the President ... Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt spent her last day in office as 
assistant attorney general writing an arti 
cle for a magazine ... Walter H. Newton, 
one of the White House secretary triumvi 
rate, gave some of his blood to aid his son 
who lost a leg in a Minneapolis street car 
accident ... Envoys from Guatemala and 
Salvador received gold spikes commemo- 
rating completion of a new railroad con- 
necting those two countries ... Secretary 
of State Stimson buys “Woodley,” a mag- 
nificent local estate which served as su!- 
mer White House for four presidents . 
While visiting the President Senator Cope- 
land opened a window saying, “The vent'- 
lation in this room is very bad” ... The 
White House phone number has _ bee? 
changed to “National 1414.” Try and get it. 































CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 

The ordeal of too many “misty mitts” 
causes President to abandon shaking hands 
with general public until cooler weather. 
Mr. Hoover has shaken hands with as 
many as 1,700 persons in a day. Two wom- 
en recently fainted while waiting in line. 

The favorable Treasury surplus of $185,- 
000,000 is causing President to inquire into 
possibility of further tax reduction, accord- 
ing to word from White House. 


It is announced that the President will 
call a national conference on child health 
as the result of an anonymous gift of $500,- 
000 to study the physical building up of 
young America. 


Prohibition 

Secretary Mellon denies rumors of forced 
resignation of Assistant Secretary Lowman 
and also derides published story of con- 
templated barbed wire fence for the Cana- 
dian border. 

Assistant Secretary Lowman 
Collector of Customs Oscar E. 
Duluth, implicated in charges 
rum smuggling. 


suspends 
Dahly at 
involving 


Purchasers of illicit liquor should receive 
same punishment as seller, says Dr, Clar- 
ence True Wilson, secretary of Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Pub- 
lic Morals, in an article in Collier’s. He 
also suggests prison sentences for first 
offenders, deportation of aliens who violate 
dry law, mandatory padlocking and possi- 
ble use of marines to enforce the law. 


Government 

Alexander Legge, president of Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., accepts President’s 
appointment to be chairman of Federal 
Farm Board created by the agriculture re- 
lief measure passed at special Congress 
session. 

Navy Department awards contracts for 
construction of three 10,000-ton cruisers at 
a cost of more than $30,000,000 and for 152 
airplaines and 168 aircraft engines to cost 
$4,000,000. 

Ginger ale is used to launch U. S. S. Ches- 
ter, new 10,000-ton cruiser, at Camden, N. J. 
It is one of eight ships of this type to be 
constructed. 

U. S. Commissioner O’Neill at New York 
refuses Mexican request for extradition of 
Salvador Ateca, former Mexican rebel pay- 
master accused of fleeing Mexico with 
$700,000 looted from Mexican federal banks. 
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—Newark News 


The First and Loudest Knockers 


Aviation 

New world’s record for sustained flight is 
set when monoplane City of Cleveland, 
piloted by Roy L. Mitchell and Byron K. 
Newcomb, descends at Cleveland after 174 
hours in air, or 1% hours better than mark 
set by Robbins and Kelly at Ft. Worth this 
year. The City of Cleveland crew, ex- 
army sergeants, kept their plane aloft de- 


‘spite a torn fuselage resulting from re- 


fueling contacts. Boy is fatally injured in 
the crush of 75,000 persons who greeted 
the flyers. 

Non-stop flight from Brownsville, Tex., 
to Winnipeg, Canada, is accomplished by 
D. S. Zimmerly in 16 hours. 

Signal flashed by Col. Lindbergh opens 
Pennsylvania railroad’s new transcontinen- 
tal air-rail service. 

The “Untin Bowler,” Chicago Tribune sea- 
plane carrying Robert H. Gast and Parker 
D. Cramer, pilots, and Robert Wood, writer, 
begins flight from Chicago to Berlin by easy 
stages. 

Wilmer Stultz was “very drunk” when 
his plane crashed at Roosevelt Field, N. Y., 
causing the death of himself and two com- 
panions, according to report by the county 
prosecutor’s office. Stories of a struggle in 
the plane preceding the crash led to secret 
autopsy in which “a large amount of alco- 
hol” was found in Stultz’s stomach and 
brain, Stultz was pilot for Miss Amelia 
Earhart in her transatlantic flight. 


Col. Lindbergh makes his first flight in 
a glider in presence of a large crowd at Lam- 
bert Field, St. Louis, 


Politics 

At the age of 27, Clarence Snior of Kan- 
sas City is made national secretary of 
Socialist Party. 

State Comptroller Graham of Tennessee 
refuses to pay out state cash until state 
supreme court decides whether Sunday 
signing of new appropriation bill is valid. 

Admirers send former President Coolidge 
two enormous cakes on his 57th birthday 
(the 4th of July). 


Courts 

Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, retired, 
is awarded a judgment of $198,500 by Circuit 
Court at Washington against Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, chief of naval aeronau- 
tics, for infringement on patent for dis- 
charging‘ submarine torpedoes from air- 
planes. Court holds government liable as 
Admiral Moffett acted in an official capaci- 
ty. Admiral Fiske had never seen a sea- 
plane when he invented the mechanism. 

Mrs. Agnes B. O’Neill is granted a divorce 


in Reno courts from Eugene G. O’Neill, 
playwright, on grounds of desertion. There 


are two children. 


General 

Alonzo Parham, 20-year-old negro nomi- 
nee of Oscar De Priest, passes physical 
examination and is admitted to West Point. 
He is assigned an individual room though 
it is customary to put two in aroom. He is 
first colored boy to enter military academy 
since 1918 when one gained admittance but 
only stayed six months. Three negroes 
have graduated from West Point but none 
from Annapolis, 


Two men are killed and two more injured 
when a party of six falls into crevasse on Mt. 
Rainier, Wash. They were returning from 














A Pathfinder of the air—new Ballanca mon- 

oplane to be used by Capt. Lewis A. Yancey 

and Roger Q. Williams (left to right) in 

their third attempt to fly from Old Orchard, 
Me., to Rome. 


their 14,408-foot climb to summit when one 
man slipped and dragged his tied compan- 
ions with him. 

John D. Rockefeller observes 90th birth- 
day. 

Sports 

“Bobby” Jones wins third open cham- 
pionship when Al Espinosa of Chicago be- 
comes wild in final play at Winged Foot 
Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., giving the Atlan- 
ta youth a margin of 23 strokes. 


Deaths 

Rear Admiral Edward W. Eberle, retired, 
at Washington, aged 63, from infection dat- 
ing to 30 years ago when a boat tiller drove 
the shaft of his eyeglasses into his right ear. 

Dustin Farnum, retired stage star, at a 
New York hospital, aged 55. 

Scalds received when sprayed by boiling 
water from Castle Geyser in Yellowstone 
park bring death to George Landroy, editor 
of a Belgian newspaper, at a park hospital. 

Maj. Gen. E. K. Cole, commandant of 
Marine Corps Pacific department, at San 
Francisco, aged 62. 
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SUMMER SPORTS 
The lass was fishing 





for a husband, and 


He thought ’twas a flirtation, 
But before summer ended he was hooked— 
Much to his consternation. 
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a spengeegs Edition 


Dufinder 


After winning its way into practically a million 
homes by way of the mails, the Pathfinder—in 
special Newsstand Edition—is now available also on 
the 80,000 newsstands of the country. The splendid 


w ‘ 
is one more tribute to its place in the heart of the pub 
lic. The Newsstand Edition is printed on fine ‘‘English 
finish” book paper—chosen because it makes suchS 
aA reading. The single-copy price of this Newsstand = 
Edition is five cents. The subscription rate, by the = 
year—delivered to any address in the 48 states every = 
= week by mail in protective envelopes—is $2.50. ManyS 
« testify that they prefer the Pathfinder to papers cost 
= ing $4 or $5 a year. Subscriptions may be handed 
= to any newsdealer or sent to the Pathfinder Publish = 
= = ing Co., Washington, D. C. = 


— — — USE THIS HANDY COUPON — — 


Please enter my subscription for The Pathfinder—News- 
stand Edition—for one year and send me a bill ($2.50). 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 





WHEN SUGAR IS BITTER 


S CLEARLY felt and foreseen, the 
A sugar schedule in the tariff bill 

turned out to be the hardest 
“hazard” for the Senate finance commit- 
tee. It gave trouble in the House, and 
it will probably still be giving trouble 
when it comes to be discussed in open 
session. 

Sugar producers and their friends 
support the House rate of 2.40 cents a 
a pound for Cuba and three cents for 
the rest of the world. They would also 
like to have the Philippines counted as 
part of the rest of the world. Candy and 
soft drink makers oppose raising the 
present rate of 1.76 cents a pound; they 
would even like to see it lowered. One 
declared that the 2.40 rate against Cuba 
would mean an annual tax of from 75 
cents to one dollar for every man, 
woman and child in America. A choco- 
late manufacturer figured the cost to 
Americans at from $350,000,000 to $380,- 
000,000 annually. 

It was pointed out that the higher 
rates would hurt Cuba badly, would 
be hard on the millions of American 
capital invested in that island, and 
would be detrimental to the export busi- 
ness to Cuba which amounted to $128,- 
000,000 last year. Porto Rico, too, sent 
men to say the new rate would just 
about put them out of the sugar business. 
But Mr. Jardine, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, made a strong plea for the 
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—Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette 


Has Herb Done Right by Our Nell? 


higher rate in favor of the Western beet 
sugar producers. “Give us a duty that 
will bring 6-cent sugar,” he said, “and 
the Western sugar factories will pay 
the beet sugar farmer $8 or $8.50 a ton 
and we will show you how to produce 
more sugar in the United States.” He 
declared that this was one farm item 
on which the tariff could be made 
effective. 

Naturally the problem was put up to 
President Hoover, but noting the heat 
and excitement on both sides he was 
careful not to commit himself. His one 
suggestion was that a rate should be 














Because Speaker Longworth pulled a boner 

in the legislative jam does not prevent 

Paulina continuing to love her daddy “heaps 
and heaps.” 


figured out, if possible, which would be 
of advantage to both the producers and 
consumers—a _ bright idea very much 
like a candidate’s promise to get bigger 
appropriations and at the same time 
lower taxes. Both sides claimed that 
the President was with them, but the 
evidence was that he rather sided with 
the big sugar refiners who want a slid- 
ing tariff scale. This would have higher 
rates when sugar prices are low and 
lower rates when the prices are up. 
That plan seems to have the support of 
Chairman Smoot of the finance com- 
mittee. It is claimed for it that it 
would stabilize supply and also prices. 

Of course there were other items in 
the tariff bill considered, but, for the 
most part it was a matter of manufac- 
turers asking for still more. Those 
that got the highest rates in the House 
bill are now asking the Senate commit- 
tee to boost them a little. And they 
are asking with hope, for the Senate 
regularly raises the rates put in a tariff 
bill by the House—however high they 
may be. 





GLASS IN FIGHT 


Senator Carter Glass, the little Vir- 
ginia game bird, is not on a junket to 
Europe or to South Sea islands. He is 
not even having a rest. As soon as the 
Senate recessed—before, in fact—he 
took up his fight with the powerful 
Bishop Cannon and his anti-Smith, 
anti-Raskob party in Virginia. Senator 
Glass made a few remarks about “eccle- 
siastical tyrants,” made a strong pro- 
hibition speech the last day of the Sen- 
ate session, and then went to his news- 
paper, the Lynchburg News, and started 
grinding out red-hot editorials. Bishop 
Cannon’s little trouble with a defunct 
brokerage house of questionable char- 
acter naturally became ammunition for 
the Senator’s guns, and he used it so 
adroitly as to present the appearance 
of refusing to take advantage of such a 
thing in fighting a political foe. In 
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fact, he did know about the Bishop’s 
speculations before the matter became 
public, but he declined to be the one to 
make it public. With the Virginia Re- 
publicans courting Cannon and_ his 
wing of the Democratic party the Sen- 
ator has a real fight on his hands, but 
he can be counted on to either win or 
go down in the liveliest action. 


WHERE THE SPEAKER SLIPPED 


Speaker Longworth is apparently one 
of the coolest, most unruffled men in 
Congress, but, like Jupiter, he some- 
times nods. A striking example of that 
fact was his failure, during the traffic 
jam of the recessing of Congress, to 
sign the bill postponing the due date of 
the $400,000,000 owed the United States 
by France for supplies after the war. 
The sitting had been broken up and the 
House members scattered before the 
Speaker’s attention was called to the 
omission. There was some question, 
under the circumstances, as to whether 
the bill became a law—in spite of the 
favorable vote of both houses and the 
signatures of the Vice President and 
President. But Secretary Mellon an- 
nounced that the Treasury would con- 
sider the act perfectly valid, as “the 
will of Congress,’ and that France 
would be expected to govern herself 
accordingly. 


WATSON’S PLAIN TALK 


Senator Watson of Indiana, “Sunny 
Jim,” the new Senate leader of the ad- 
ministration, probably has more friends 
than any other member of the Senate. 
He is always smiling, and he may fre- 
quently be seen with his arm around 
the shoulders of a Democratic colleague 
just the same as with the Republicans. 
He has the reputation of a “good poli- 
tician,” but he does not hesitate to speak 
right out when he feels like it. At the 
tariff hearing the name of W. S. Culber- 
son, former tariff commissioner, came 
up, and the fact that Watson had recom- 
mended him to the diplomatic staff. “I 
recommended him,” remarked Mr. Wat- 
son, “to get rid of him. I recommended 
him for the foreign service—the foreign- 
er the better.” The talk was about sugar, 
and it transpired that Culberson was 
one of the three commissioners who 
had favored lower rates on sugar— 
which Coolidge refused to grant. 





—Louisville Courler Journal 


Another Duck 














GIMCRACKS AND WISECRACKS 














7es PATHFINDER will pay $7 
per word for the best wisecrack 
submitted to it not later than Au- 
gust 31, 1929. Not only that, but 
The Pathfinder offers $10 each for the 
10 wisecracks deemed by our judges to 
be the next most meritorious. Mean- 
while our policy of paying a dollar for 
each item printed in this department 
continues. @ No contributions will 
be returned, so do not send stamps or 
inquire about receipt or disposal of 
items. @ Address: Gimcrack Editor, 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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They Certainly Are 
Confession magazines are things of 
the past. 


Submitted by Henry A. Courtney, Atlanta, Ga. 


Pockets were Lined with Fish Hooks 
“I never had but one close friend,” 
remarked the down-and-out, ‘‘and he 


was a Scotchman.” 
Submitted by Clifford A. Hoien, Conde, 8. Dak. 


Here’s a Hot One 
“Why do modern girls wear sun- 
back frocks?” 


“That’s easy—to catch the son.” 
Submitted by Mrs. E. C. Long, Palmetto, Ga. 


In This Weather, Too! 
“It’s no use talking,” said the fat 
woman as she gave up all hopes of get- 
ting into the phone booth. 


Submitted by Arthur Thill, Oldham, 8. Dak. 


Some Call It Worse Than That 
In Finland they call bootleg liquor 
“korpikunsen kyneleita” even before 
drinking it. 


Submitted by Will B. Rogers, Atlanta, Ga. 


Take Your Choice 
Sign near Ohio village: DRIVE SLOW 
AND SEE OUR CHICKENS; DRIVE 
FAST AND SEE OUR COOP. 


Submitted by R. Carshner, Murray, Ohio. 


Deafened by Seeds 
“I certainly got an earful then,” said 
the little negro lad as he finally let go 


of the watermelon rind. 
Submitted by Reggie Fears, Atlanta, Ga. 


Or to Look Up at a 30 by 5.25 
Another bad sign for a pedestrian is 
to have one of the lights of an auto 
pass him on the right and the other on 
the left. 


Submitted by Sidney Stevens, Millinocket, Me. 


This is a Fast Age 
The flapper you told about who is 
never pinched for speeding but is some- 
times squeezed for going slow has noth- 
ing on the sheik who is slapped for 


going too fast. 
Submitted by Grover E. Rice. Archbold, Ohio. 


And They Carry No Erasers 
Some traffic cops are so mean they 
wet their pencil to make the charge 


look as black as possible. 
Submitted by Mary J. Nelson, Banning, Cal. 


You and Me, Both 
Lilly’s are yellow, 
Rose’s are pink, 
I’ve seen ’em so often 
I don’t even blink. 
Submitted by Lulu Whiting, Wyoming, N. Y. 


It is to Gasp 
He calls his dog “knickers”’—his 


breath comes in short pants. 
Submitted by Marie Hay, Wyoming, Pa. 


It’s a Wise Precaution 
When some men put their foot down 
at home they first take off their shoe 


so as not to wake friend wife. 
Submitted by Fred C. Wren, Somerville, Mass. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns One” 
The shortest story we know of is the 
space between the ceiling and roof of 


a Spanish bungalow. 
Submitted by A. Phil Maurer, Orlando, Fla. 


Peril of Avarice 
Conn Servative put so many gas sav- 
ing devices on his flivver that he is 
compelled to stop every few miles to 


bail the gas tank out. 
Submitted by L. M. Breed. Cleveland, Okla. 


Perish the Thought! 
Of all the thrills, how about eating 
a delicious peach and finding a big, 


juicy worm half gone? 
Submitted by Mrs. Collier T. Cooper, Griffin, Ga. 


Naturally 
A style expert returning from Africa 
reports that the new sun-tan clothes 


are also popular there. 
Submitted by Mrs. C. A. Carpenter, Natick, Mass. 





—Judge 


Truck driver—Well, if it ain’t little bright- 
eyes an’ his buddy wot gives us some lip 
down the road an’ then stepped on the gas. 


OUR OWN DICTIONARY 


HOME—Where you scratch any place that 
itches. 

PEANUT—A _cocoanut’s 
with his whiskers shaved off. 

VACATION—Temporary relief from bills 
contracted last Christmas. 

PRESS AGENT—A bill poster with a su- 
periority complex. 

CEMETERY—Marble orchard, alias skele- 
ton park. 

STATISTICIAN—The man who comes to 
the rescue of figures that can’t lie for 
themselves, 

SHEIK—Something that has weaned him- 
self from food by eating in tea rooms. 

MARRIAGE—The extreme penalty 
petting. 

ATHLETE—A bunch of muscles too dig- 
nified to work. 

STEAM—Water crazy with the heat. 

ALIMONY—The indemnity of sex war. 

CAULIFLOWER—A collegiate cabbage. 

USHER—One who takes a leading part 
at the theater. 

HUG—A roundabout way of expressing 
affection. 


little brother 





for 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 61 

Submitted by Ernest Smith, Represa, Cal. 
Horizontal: i—-Essay. 6—Small rocks. 11 
-Manner. 12—Exhaust. 13—Idle talk. 15— 





Reverberate. 17——-Time past. 18—-Clear upper 
air. 20—Tilt. 21—Ferric hydroxide. 23—-Pos- 
sesses, 24—-Caution. 25—-Crave. 27—Fright- 


ened. 29—Perform. 30—In that place. 31— 
Property. 35—High pitched key. 39—Kind of 
bird. 40—Form of “to be.”” 42—Nile electric 
fish. 43——-Consumed. 44—Inclined. 46—Freed 


of. 47—A moral discourse. 49—To punish by 


a fine. 51—Walking stick. 52—River in Egypt. 
53—Prescribed food. 


54—Exchanges. 
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Vertical: i—A 
with raised work. 


coat. 2—Ornament 
4—Unemployed. 5 


short 
3—Cry. 


—Boil. 6—Emphasize. 7—A layer. 8—Native 
metal. 9—The drink of the gods. 10—Slanted. 
14—Chill. 16—Engage. 19—Exclamation. 22 


—Dependent upon the tide. 24 
26—Decay. 28—A vehicle. 31 
32—To satiate. 33—A large cask. 
ed. 35—Occupant. 36—Obstructed. 


Provide food. 
Rubbed out. 
34—Merit- 
37—Sec- 


ular. 38—Seniors. 40—International lan- 
guage. 44—A kind of johnny cake. 45—A 
Turkish title. 48—A small rug. 50—Biblical 
name. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





DRY EMBASSIES 


When Ambassador Dawes at London 
spoke “straight from the shoulder” 
and announced that his house would be 
dry the report was heard round the 
world. And it led to the discovery that 
other American embassies in Europe 
have quietly put the same rule into 
effect. It was learned that the U. S. 
legation in Denmark has been dry for 
two years, At Berlin, too, the embassy 
is dry, but none of the entertaining is 
done there. The minister to Norway, 
also, is a total abstainer, while at sever- 
al other capitals it appeared that Ameri- 
can diplomats rarely tasted wines, and 
then only to be “polite.” 


MACDONALD STRESSES PEACE 


In his opening speech in Parliament 
explaining his policies Premier Mac- 
Donald laid particular emphasis on 
peace and disarmament through cooper- 
ation with the United States. “The 
relations between the two countries 
have not been too happy,” he said, “and 
we are determined to do everything we 
can to change it.” The king’s speech, 
read in his absence, emphasized the 
negotiations which had already been 
started between the two countries. 
Baldwin, former premier and now head 
of the opposition, asked the premier 
about his proposed visit to Washington, 
stating that he approved of it, but Mac- 
Donald asked to be excused from pub- 
lishing his plans for the trip. The new 
premier announced that Russia was to 
be recognized, and he promised legis- 
lation to further regulate intoxicating 
liquors. 


AMERICAN MATADOR HURT 


Sydney Franklin, the new and popu- 
lar bull fighter from Brooklyn, did not 
have complete success in his second 
appearance in Spain. At Seville the first 
bull threw him off his feet, but he recov- 
ered quickly and dispatched the animal. 
The second, however, was worse. A 
big, black, fierce fellow, he charged the 
fighter with such fury as to bowl him 
over. Franklin, pretty badly cut and 
shaken, was saved by the other fighters. 
He went to the hospital, but just as 
another matador was about to finish the 
bull Franklin reappeared in bandages 
and attended to the job himself, 


APPROVE DEBT RATIFICATION 

Facing the inevitable, which was to 
meet a $400,000,000 debt to the United 
States immediately or ratify the Mellon- 
Berenger debt settlement pact, the com- 
mittees of both houses of the French 
Parliament answered the plea of Pre- 
mier Poincare by recommending ratifi- 
cation of the pact. It had been pending 


for several years. The general French 
desire to condition payment to the 
United States on the receipt of payment 
from Germany would be, it was expect- 
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ed, expressed as a “reservation” but not 
incorporated in the act of ratification. 
Socialist deputies tried to have ratifica- 
tion made secondary to evacuation of 
the Rhineland. 


LADY GODIVA PAGEANT 
In the ancient little town of Coven- 
try, England, some 300,000 people 
gathered to reenact (almost) the his- 





"Peeping Tom” Statue at Coventry 


torical ride of Lady Godiva, the Saxon 
lady who, on a sort of dare from her 
husband, rode through the town with 
no clothing other than her long hair. 
By so doing she won her point, which 
was to get a remission of the oppres- 
sive taxes on the people. This hap- 
pened about 1040 A. D. The principal 
role of the pageant this year was taken 
by a beautiful girl dressed in flesh- 
colored tights. Many other historic 
events of Coventry were reproduced, 
not omitting the highly condemned 
role of “Peeping Tom.” Some were dis- 
posed to criticize the show, but it was 
supported by high dignitaries of the 
church and state. The proceeds went 
to a hospital. 


ITALY RAPS FRANCE 


While the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties was squirming and hesitating be- 
tween paying her note of $400,000,000 
due the United States or ratifying the 
Mellon-Berenger agreement Italian 
newspapers took a very pronounced 
stand against France and favorable to- 
ward America. “We are poor and they 
are rich,” commented one paper, “but 
Italy pays her debts and France does 
not.” General comment was to the 
effect that the French Chamber was 
making a blunder. 


BAN MUSSOLINI’S BOOK? 


A book by Premier Mussolini of Italy 
containing his speech before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on the Lateran treaties 
was denounced to the Holy Office by 
two priests as “heretical.” The speech 
contained statements which had already 
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been criticized by Pope Pius as hereti 
cal, and for that reason it was urged by 
the denouncers that the book be placed 
on the “index expurgatorious,” or th: 
list of forbidden books. 


JAPAN SWAPS GOVERNMENTS 


A record speed for changing govern- 
ments was made by Japan which saw 
Baron Tanaka’s cabinet go and Yug: 
Hamagachi’s arrive on the same day. 
Tanaka’s main trouble was over th: 
killing of Marshal Chang Tso-lin at 
Mukden last year. His government de 
manded punishment of Japanese army 
officers for withdrawal of supervision 
along the railroad over which the mar- 
shal was traveling. High army officers 
protested bitterly and the war minister 
refused to execute the government’s 
decree. Tanaka was also criticized 
over his handling of the Kellogg peace 
pact. Hamagachi, leader of the Min- 
seito party, is called “the Lion” because 
of his shaggy hair and roaring voice. 
He is the third untitled premier of 
Japan. Baron Shidehara, former am- 
bassador to Washington, was made for- 
eign minister. 


SANDINO, CANAL BUILDER 


Augustino Sandino, who holds the 
endurance record for rebels in Nicara- 
gua, revealed in Mexico, where he now 
resides in exile, that he had proposed 
to various Latin-American republics 
that they build the Nicaraguan canal and 
leave the United States out of it. But his 
scheme went no further. He did not get 
an answer. No government would cor- 
respond with the Nicaraguan rebel or 
take him as seriously as he did himself. 


CROWDS APPLAUD KING 


If King George ever had any doubts 
about being popular they were expelled 
during his return to Buckingham Palace 
from his recuperation at Windsor 
Castle. Packed thousands lined the 
streets and shouted as the king and 
queen drove in an open carriage drawn 











Lifeguard and mount on guard at Bucking- 

ham palace, London residence of the British 

king and queen, appear like waxwork figures, 
so motionless are they. 
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by four horses with brilliant trappings. 
After reaching the palace the cheering 
crowd remained until the king appeared 
and greeted them from the balcony, 
reassuring them with an appearance of 
restored health. 


RUSH BACK TO CHURCH 
On the first Sunday mass was said in 
the Catholic churches of Mexico after 
nearly three years of silence there was 

















The Mexican summer “White House.” 

beautiful castle, surrounded by water, boul- 

ders and forests, is in the state of Guanajuato, 
northwest of the capital. 


This 


a great rush of the devout for the more 
popular churches. The greatest press 
was at the church of the Virgin of Gaud- 
aloupe, a national shrine in the outskirts 
of the capital. Several persons were 
injured in the crush as about 50,000 
people assembled at that church. Am- 
bassador Morrow drove to the church, 
but finding all approaches densely chok- 
ed with pilgrims he drove away. Many 
of the churches were found to be in a 
poor state of repair. 


WOMEN FLY FAT 
The slender figure has become fash- 
ionable among the women of Germany, 
and as a result the butchers of the 
nation are much grieved. The German 
Butchers’ Association meeting at Berlin 
discussed the state of affairs in lugu- 
brious tones. Fat pigs are avoided, not 
sought, they revealed, and when women 
buy meat they want all the fat trimmed 
off. A veritable “flight from fat” was 
the way the sad butchers phrased it, and 
they contrasted the present trend with 
the great rush for fat after the “hunger 

blockade” of the World war. 


a 
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NOSEY 
There was a man in our town 
We called him “Prying Bill.” 
He jumped into a bramble patch 
And found his neighbor’s still. 


——— 








Of course this is an optimistic country. 
Just look how many special delivery stamps 
are sold. 








Foreign Events 
in Tabloid 





Germany 

Monster demonstrations against clause of 
peace treaty putting sole blame for the 
World war on Germany are held through- 
out country, while leading government 
officials join in repudiating Germany’s war 
guilt. 

An international compact to control the 
nitrogen supply is made at Berlin between 
Germany, Chile and England, Their agree- 
ment to lower prices does not apply to 
United States, 


Great Britain 
Henri Cochet wins men’s singles tennis 
championship at Wimbledon for third time 
by defeating Borotra after having eliminat- 
ed “Big Bill” Tilden. Helen Wills easily 
captures women’s title. 


Cornerstone of $750,000 William Shake- 
speare memorial theater is laid at Stratford. 


Sidney Webb, leading Laborite and sec- 
retary for the dominions in new Labor 
government, is created by the king Baron 
Passfield of Passfield Corner. His title 
was taken from the name of his residence. 


Mexico 
Band of 25 bandits who had “shot up” the 
town of Antotonilco, Jalisco, killing one 
person and wounding six, is captured and 
its members hanged to telegraph posts by 
federal troops. 


Portugal 
Premier de Freitas and cabinet resign 
because of split on question of religious 
processions and ringing of church bells. 
President Carmona calls on Gen. Ferras to 
form new government, 


Czechoslovakia 
Great welcome is extended by the govern- 
ment at Prague to King Fuad of Egypt. 
Degree of doctor of laws is conferred on 
him by Karlova University where he was 
a student 40 years ago. 


Canada 
Eight motor boats of rum-runners were 
seized at LaSalle, Ont., for failure to comply 
with law requiring all vessels used in export 
trade to report to Canadian authorities 
when landed. 


Vatican City 
It is announced that the pope will make 
his first exit from the Vatican grounds July 
25, the occasion of the international pil- 
grimage of seminarians, bearing the eucha- 
rist into St. Peter’s square. 


<a 
cand 


TEMPERANCE FOR MEXICO? 


President Portes Gil has talked and 
argued for prohibition ever since he be- 
came head of the state, and if anyone 
thought he did not mean business he is now 
undeceived. A_ nation-wide temperance 
campaign has been announced, to be 
financed by the state. The program is 
one of education and “gradual and pru- 
dent” dry legislation until all saloons are 
gone and only beer and wine sold—to be 
carried home for consumption. Propaganda 
must be in school textbooks and,in moving 
pictures, while temperance lectures will be 
given in the army, factories and to the 
membership of various organizations. The 
president says the use of intoxicating 
liquors is “the worst ill” of the Mexican 
people, 
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it pays to 
advertise 


The flapper has proved that 
it pays to advertise. A country 
girl now can put on silk stock- 
ings and market her calves for 
more than her dad could get for 
his whole farm. 


America is fairly bursting 
with products of all sorts. Mass 
production has led to overpro- 
duction in every line. There 
are millions of people who 
would like to have these surplus 
products. It is only a question 
of how to reach them. How can 
you bridge the gap between pro- 
ducers and consumers? 


You must learn from the flap- 
per and do it by advertising. 


The United States is the great- 
est market in the world. You 
already enjoy free trade among 
the 48 states—and every state 
anempire! If you are not thor- 
oughly cultivating the whole of 
this unequaled market you are 
neglecting your opportunities. 


The Pathfinder is one of the 
great mediums for doing this. 
It is ready to work for you. It 
ean and will make your product 
favorably known in a million 
prosperous homes—and to oth- 
er millions of devoted readers. 


The Pathfinder is one of the 
“hig five’? among the national 
weeklies. It is not merely a 
periodical—it is an institution. 
It has won its place as the most 
widely quoted periodical in the 
world because of the irresistible 
interest of its contents. It does 
not depend on color or anything 
sensational for its appeal. Its 
claim to “unequaled reader in- 
fluence” is not a mere empty 
phrase but a demonstrable fact. 


National advertisers seeking 
a wider market for their prod- 
ucts will find the Pathfinder a 
capable aid. 


Here is a fresh field for you 
to harvest—think of it! 








Mussolini the Advertiser 


The Dictator of Italy Has a Genius for Getting Publicity 
and Keeping Himself Constantly in the Limelight 


F ONE man’s personality and power 
[ever pervaded a whole country Italy 

is now so affected by her beloved 
Duce, Mussolini. His picture is every- 
where—standing, sitting, bare-headed, 
pitching hay, playing the violin, mak- 
ing a speech and in every other imagi- 
nable pose. What is more, buildings, 
walls, public places of all kinds are 
marked up with his praises, as trees 
are sometimes marked by a boy with 
the name of the girl he temporarily 
favors. Everywhere may be seen the 
following popular sign: 

“VV il Duce” 

These are an abbreviation of the 
phrase “Viva il Duce,” meaning “Long 
live the Duce.” It is good publicity for 
Mussolini, the Duce—good advertising, 
and as an advertiser of himself Musso- 
lini is an adept of the first order. He 
excels in the very modern virtue of 
publicity hunting. 

And why should he not? 

Mussolini was a publicist by profes- 
sion before he went into the dictating 
business. At the age of 25 he was editor 
of an insignificant newspaper published 
in Trent, Austria—now Trentino, Italy. 
Later he became associate editor of a 
socialist newspaper in the same city, 
_ “Tl Popolo,” doing the work merely for 
love, while he made his living as sec- 
retary of the Trent Chamber of Labor 
at $30 a month. During the war the 
editor and owner of this paper was 
hanged by the Austrians. Mussolini, 
however, passed on to Milan and be- 
came editor of the socialist paper 
Avanti. Coming out in favor of war on 
the. side of the allies Mussolini was ex- 
pelled from the Socialist party, and of 
course lost his editorship. But with a 
capital of about one dollar he founded 










a paper of his own, “I] Popolo d'Italia,” 
in which he still called for war. 

When the war came Mussolini joined 
the army—September, 1915. After 
reaching the rank of sergeant he was 
badly wounded early in 1917, and in the 
same year came back to his job as editor 
of his own paper. 

After the war when bolshevism and 
communism were threatening Italy, 
when industry was almost paralyzed by 
labor agitations and strikes, workers 
were seizing and running (or ruining) 
manufacturing plants, and no govern- 
ment could make a show of strength 
against the communistic elements Mus- 
solini abandoned all socialistic lean- 
ings andestarted in to develop a party 
of his own—a party of patriotism to 
save the state from bolshevism. He 
worked first through his paper, then, 
after a first defeat, he got elected to the 
Italian Parliament, and from there he 
continued to build up his party until 
he had the necessary following of 
“black shirts” in 1922 to seize the gov- 
ernment. He did not seize it by force, 
but he made such a show of force as 
to convince everybody that it would be 
used if necessary. 

Since the day of becoming the “duce” 
or leader—otherwise called dictator— 
Mussolini has kept himself constantly 
before his public. In spite of the fact 
that he has assumed practically all the 
portfolios in his cabinet, and has taken 
over enough work for a score of men, 
Mussolini finds leisure to appear before 
the public from time to time and to 
make one of his dynamic speeches oc- 
casionally. He also finds time to see 
that no newspaper says a word against 
him and lives—at least not in Italy. 
Every publisher must be authorized by 
the Fascist Syndicate even to engage in 
his profession. Some were expelled by 
the Snydicate, which formerly “toler- 
ated their presence owing to conception, 
no longer held, of professional liberty.” 


Two buildings in Mussolini’s home town of Trent (now Trentino) where the dictator 


worked as porter at the railroad station. 


On the left is the church of St. Appollinaris, 


while at the right is the Castle of Good Counsel. On the walls of both may now be seen 
the words, “Viva il Duce.” 
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Close-up airplane view of tomb of Italy’s 
Unknown Soldier, which is beside the tomb 
of King Victor Emmanuel II, ruler under 
whom the present kingdom of Italy was 
unified. Together they form what is regard- 
ed as the world’s “largest memorial.” 


That is regular Mussolini language. Here 
is some more from one of his big 
speeches: 


Fascism has trampled, and if necessary 
will trample again, upon the more or less 
decomposed corpse of the goddess Liberty. 


Other ambitious politicians praise 
liberty and promise freedom while 
seeking to suppress both. Mussolini is 
not that sort of hypocrite. He dares 
to openly and consistently deride, ridi- 
cule, both. Instead of freedom and 
liberty he talks of discipline and obedi- 
ence. No absolute monarch could do 
it more boldly and with more con- 
fidence. 

Yet Mussolini has so far carried his 
public with him. His only opposition 
comes from outside of Italy. He knows 
his common people, because he sprang 
from the very midst of them. Before 
he got into the newspaper business he 
was a mason’s helper, a railroad station 
porter, a weaver and a butcher’s boy 
His education was very limited because 
his parents were poor. But now he is 
teaching all Italy—an Italy that trembles 
with fear at his frown, and quakes in 
its boots in the presence of the famous 
Mussolini scowl. 


> 


SHE’S SO DUMB— 


She thinks that Babe Ruth is a chocolate 
bar. 

That a goblet is a little sailor. 

That medicine balls are bought at drug- 
stores. 

That a virtuoso is a fellow who will only 
go out with nice girls. 

That a blunderbus is a baby carriage. 

That a pile driver is a surgical instrument. 

That a man who leads a double life has to 
shave twice as much as an ordinary man. 

That B. V. D. is a college degree. 

That the Canadian border pays rent. 

That “poppycock” refers to a rooster who 
has become a father. 





ao 
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No one ever knows how careful they can 
really be until they wear white shoes. 






















Champions of Modern Youth 


Many Educators and Religious Workers See Nothing but Good 
in the Freedom Displayed by American Boys and Girls 


is the challenge hurled at critics 

of the younger generation by 
John Singleton, of Chicago, who, not 
yet 30, is president of the Baptist Young 
Peoples Union. Another champion of 
American youth demands: “Has any- 
body figured out what per cent of the 
total young people under 23 years of 
age are criminals? Do we emphasize 
the total per cent of youth under 23 
years of age in the United States who 
have no criminal record?” 

Evidences of youth’s attainments are 
coming to view every day. For example, 
the world recently heard of the 25- 
year-old Chicago artist, J. Theodore 
Johnson, who had five of his paintings 
accepted at the annual exhibition of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, two of 
which won prizes totaling $700. 

At the age of 27, William S. Paley, 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co., of New York, which 
supplies programs to 43 stations scat- 
tered from coast to coast. 

The stories of wild “whoopee” among 
American boys and girls are mere 
travelers’ tales, say workers of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
founded by Dr. Charles Eliot, of Har- 
vard. Many large cities and many states 
were covered in an investigation and 
various phases and tendencies of Amer- 
ican youth were studied. According to 
the editor of the association journal, 
“The reports are altogether encourag- 
ing. Our workers do not find the alarm- 
ing conditions in colleges and in the 
associations of youth generally which 
have been so sensationally described.” 

One member of the association says: 
“Youth has been going through a 
transitional period since the war. There 
was some moral deterioration follow- 


Mis the. youth is not ungodly!” 

















San Francisco’s official handshaker is Miss 
Lorraine Wilson, 23, employed as the mayor’s 
special “ pleased-to-meet-you!” 
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Recently appointed a director of the Stand- 

ard Oil Co. of New York, Orville Harden, 

35 years old, rose from office boy in 20 years. 
He is the youngest man on the board. 


ing the war and there was some ground 
for the prevailing adult impression that 
youth was running wild. In later 
years a number of counteracting forces 
have been at work and youth is find- 
ing itself again. I think the accounts 
of intemperance among young people 
have been greatly exaggerated.” 

“Never in the history of the world 
has there been such vilifying of the 
souls of youth as now,” states Dr. 
Lucius C. Clark, chancellor of American 
university. He continues: “I cannot 
discover that the youth of today, physi- 
cally, morally, mentally or spiritually, 
is behind those of former days. The 
attitude of the elders through history 
has been unvarying. Youth does not 
suit them. Youth has gained several 
years on the elders in knowledge from 
the schools, from motion pictures, 
travel, extravagant expenditure of mon- 
ey, sex discussions, and other facts and 
factors that determine opinions.” 

According to Dr. Samuel D. Price, of 
New York, everyone is more or less 
flapperish. “A man has been known to 
flap with black-rimmed glasses,” he 
says. “The flapper will continue to flap 
regardless of the general opinion of 
critics. Flapperism is an expression of 
bubbling over human nature, which is 
rather large in most people. 

Mrs. Charles Webster, church work- 
er among young folk for 40 years, be- 
bieves the flapper is all right. “It 
doesn’t matter how short her dress is,” 
she avers. “They get more sunshine that 
way and sunshine is the great thing 
now.” 


-— 
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B-R-R-R! 
Flirt, in sport roadster, to girl waiting 
for a street car—“Come along!” ~ 
She—“Going North?” 
He—“Yes.” 
She—“Then give my regards 
Eskimos.” 





to the 
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Typographical Gems 





Police! 

Pennsylvania paper—Charles R. Riding- 
ton is enjoying the First National bank. 
He left with Mrs. Ridington for Lord’s Point 
on the Connecticut shore. 

Sent in by Mrs. Ruth A. Shive, Lansdale, 


Swapped Yarns 
California paper—Baskets of flowers soft- 
ened the harsh interior of the local police 
court this morning when Police Judge 
Leonard Riccardi occupied the bench in 
place of Judge Frank C. Dunham who was 
voted out of office by the Board of City 
Directors following a story session. 
Sent in by K. L. Brooks, 
Managing Editor ‘“The King’s Business.”’ 


How Nauseating! 
Pennsylvania paper—Bridge was played 
during the evening with prizes going to 
Miss Georgiana Pearsons, Miss Alyce Somers 
and Miss Louise Andrew. A guts prize was 
presented to Miss Folkman. 
Sent in by R. F. Fuller, Kane, 
We Can Taste It Yet 
Ohio paper—I have found a quick and 
very satisfactory way to brown the me- 
ringue on a pie by brushing any loose rust 
or dirt from the burner on a hot plate and 
investing it. Mrs. E. R. Miller. 
Sent in by Carroll Seif, Galion. 


Must be Canned Music 
Ohio paper—Memorial services of the lo- 
cal camp will be held, when Rev. Charles 
Sheriff will give the address. A quarter 
will furnish music. 
Sent in by J. L. Reilley, Mansfield. 


Of Course Not 
Iowa paper—(adv.)—Automobiles for Sale 
1923 Hudson touring. It is rarely that you 
see a car in the condition this one is. It 
won’t last long. Wetmore Auto Co. 
Sent in by Mrs. C. B. McKenzie, Sioux City. 


Just Like Some Voters 
Pennsylvania paper—A large barn on the 
George E. J. Lewis was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the board of education caused 


by the resignation of Dr. Campbell. 
Sent in by Mrs. W. W. Miller, New Waterford, Ohio; 
Andrew J. Palm, Meadeville, Pa., and others. 


-— 
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HIS ERROR 
In the job he had taken 
He was good, he allowed; 
He brought home the bacon 
And felt a bit proud. 





He was due to awaken 
With a terrible slam— 

He brought home the bacon, 
But his wife had said ham. 


- 
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AND NOW IT’S THE PUMP 


Letter allegedly received by a Cleveland 
firm: 

“I git da pump whitch I by from you, 
but why doan you send me no handle. 
Wats da use of da pump when she doan 
have no handle. I loose me my kustomer. 
Sur thing you doan treat me rite, I rote 10 
days gone and my kustomer he holler for 
water from da pump. You no he is hot 
summer and da win he no blow da pump. 
She got no handle so wat I goan to do wid 
it. If you doan send me da handle quick 
I send da dam thing back and I goan order 
some pump from Myres Companies. 

Good by 
Yours truely, 
Antonio Dittra 

Since I rite i find da dam handle in da 

box, skuse to me.” 











THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





POISON IN IVY 


Botanists know several kinds of poi- 
son-ivy plants and a wide variety of 
local names such as poison oak, three- 
leaved ivy, poison creeper, oakleaf poi- 
son ivy, climbing sumac, markweed, pi- 
ery, and mercury. The poison oak of 
the Western states is also called poison 
ivy. These plants, and their close rela- 
tive, poison sumac, are similar in their 
poisonous properties. 

“Their poisonous principle,” says the 
Department of Agriculture, “is a non- 
volatile oily substance known as toxi- 
codendrol which has such violently ir- 
ritant properties that the slightest trace 
deposited on the skin is capable of pro- 
ducing severe inflammation. All parts 
of the plant contain the poison, even 
after long drying, but growth in which 
the sap is abundant is the most danger- 
ous.” All these toxicodendrol-bearing 
plants, with the exception of poison 
sumac, are three leaved, and all have 
white fruits. The red-berried sumacs 
are harmless. 


INSCRIPTION ON FOSSIL 


The Field Museum of Natural History 
has acquired a fossil turtle which has 
aroused the interest of numerous sci- 
entists. This turtle, which belonged to 
an entirely unknown species, contains 
six Chinese inscriptions believed to have 
been carved on the shell about 4,000 years 
ago. It was found in Shen-si province 
and was brought to this country by 
C. F. Yau. The inscriptions are deli- 
cately traced and are in the earliest 
stage of Chinese writing, being identical 
with that on the famous oracle bones of 
Ho-nan. Apparently the inscription was 
carved on the fossil by some Chinese 
mystic millions of years after the turtle’s 
death. The Chinese regarded the turtle 
as a sacred creature with the power of 
predicting the future. There are no 





zoological records of this particular 
species of turtle and it is believed by 
paleontologists that it lived in the 
Miocene age, some 19,000,000 years ago. 
Orientalists hope to be able to decipher 
the inscription. 


DIVERS TEST “LUNG” 


Two divers recently established a 
new record by withstanding a pressure 
corresponding to conditions found at 
a depth of 353 feet. The tests, made 
in an experimental diving tank, were 
with the aid of the new artificial “lung.” 
Edward Kolinoski and P. J. Hoy, the 
divers, said they felt no ill effects from 
the experience and believed they could 
safely withstand a pressure equal to 
that at a depth of 400 feet. Divers 
established a record of 306 feet in 1915 
while salvaging the U. S. F-4 in Hono- 
lulu waters. 


SEA NOT LEVEL 


The average level of the sea was 
formerly supposed to be uniform, even 
down to the fraction of an inch, and 
it was taken as the standard of levelness 
for the entire earth. This standard is 
not threatened, for it is not likely that 
scientists will find anything more uni- 
form than “sea level” for that purpose, 
but Prof. Douglas Johnson of Columbia 
university, in a report to the National 
Research Council, reports that differ- 
ences of as much as an inch or two 
have been found in the level of the sea. 
These differences are supposed to be 
due to the contours of coasts. 


ORDER OBEYED BY ROBOT 


“Now go ahead.” The words were 
spoken by James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corp., in his 
office at 71 Broadway, New York City. 
Instantly the words, carried hundreds 
of miles by radio, were caught by the 
“electric ear” of 
the robot engineer 
of aminiature elec- 
tric train in the 
lobby of the Wil- 
liam Penn hotel in 
Pittsburgh, and the 
train began tomake 
a circuit around 
the lobby. The 
train was develop- 
ed in the research 
laboratories of the 
General Electric 
Co. An ordinary 
telephone before a 
loud speaker in the 
hotel conveyed the 
order to the me- 
chanical ear of the 
robot. The words, 





times. 


—Photo by Cornelia Clarke 


This is what the tiny leaf hopper looks like when magnified 14 


They live on vegetation of all kinds and suck the sap for 
food. Certain species in the South attack cotton and are known 
as sharpshooters and dodgers. 


“Now go ahead,” 
were a signal from 
Farrell for the del- 
egates to proceed 
with the conven- 
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tion of the Iron and Steel Electrica! 
Engineers. 


A MECHANICAL DOBBIN 


Thus far dobbin has had a near m- 
nopoly of the business of pulling the mi! 
delivery wagon. This was because |p 
had more brains than any truck. By! 
even this monopoly is now threatened. 

















A Motor Milk Wagon Used in Los Angeles 


A new motor milk wagon, especially 
designed for the milk deliverer’s short 
stop routs, has made its appearance on 
the streets of Los Angeles. This machine 
dispenses with the steering wheel anid 
makes use of the airplane “joy stick.” 
There is one of these, as well as brake 
and clutch controls, on both sides of 
the wagon. The wagon can easily be 
controlled on either side. 


VENUS ROTATES 


Astronomers have hitherto been in 
doubt as to whether Venus, the earth's 
nearest neighor among the planets, ro- 
tates upon its axis. Although Venus 
has a much heavier atmosphere than the 
earth, its density, temperature, size and 
other physical properties resemble those 
of our globe. Dr. W. W. Coblenz, of the 
Bureau of Standards stated before the 
National Academy of Sciences that fine 
measurements of the temperature (is- 
tribution of Venus indicate that the 
planet is rotating on its axis like the 
earth, although possibly at a very slow 
rate of speed. Formerly it was suppose 
that Venus always turns the’same face 
toward the sun, which would mean thal 
one side would be intensely hot and th: 
other extremely cold. The planet’s dense 
atmosphere prevents an examination 0! 
its surface through powerful telescopes. 
Dr. Coblenz was able to measure the 
heat radiation from definite spots b) 
means of the latest improved thermo 
couple. 


-— 
——_— 


RELIEVING THE FARMER 


The corn borer eats the farmer’s grain. 
The bee moth spoils his honey, 

The mosquito gives him quite a pain 
And thé auto gets his money. 
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READERS HAVE THEIR SAY 





A Man on Man’s Dress 


Well, well—and a few more wells! Thus 
does Roberta M. Floyd express her flapper- 
ish ideas in the June 15th issue. But she 
is away off, from my humble male stand- 
point, in deriding men because they are 
turning to perfumes, cosmetics and silks. 
If she has studied history she will be im- 
pressed with the finery of male apparel in 
medieval days. The splendid knights, the 
fiercest duelists (all “he” men) wore laces 
and satins, and invariably carried scented 
handkerchiefs. And our own Colonial days 
with bewigged gentlemen in vivid colored 
knee breeches, silk stockings and silvered 
slippers—does she _ characterize George 
Washington, Madison and a host of others, 
as “effeminate” because they dressed gayly 
and used rouge and powder? Apparently 
she would have us poor males shun all 
efforts to care suitably for our skin and 
hair. What a sight to behold then! Whis- 
kers everywhere, unkempt and uncombed 
hair, faces full of blackheads and pimples, 
and a skin shiny enough to see one’s re- 
flection! 

As for a man’s alleged ugly legs, there 
is nothing more unsightly than flapping 
trousers. How much neater the Colonial 
costumes were, revealing the manly calf 
in neat stockings! Golf knickers may not 
be so pretty, but if made of silk, suitably 
fitted, they would be very handsome. 

And for goodness sake, can’t a man eat 
candy? Must he give it allto women? How 
hard to please the fair sex! When we drank 
heavily, we gained (justly) severe criticism 
from gentle, refined woman; now that pro- 
hibition deprives us of liquor, medical 
science asserts positively that we must have 
vast quantities of sweets to act as a substi- 
tute for wines and beer—yet Miss Roberta 
would deny us that privilege! 

She makes one true remark (and only 
one, I would say) “No man looks well in a 
derby.”—John Smith, Baltimore, Md. 


Hoover’s Sons 


I cannot see how the State Department’s 
opinion that President Hoover’s sons, 
though born in London, are eligible to run 
for the presidency (see June 15th issue) 
reconciles with Article 2, section 5, of the 
Constitution of the United States. I wonder 
if it is a “grooming talk” for the hand-me- 
down royal situation to apply to the 
Hoovers as the Roosevelts tried to make it 
apply to them, for young Theodore has 
copped the Porto Rico governorship irre- 
spective of his connection with Teapot Dome 
and other unsavory deals. It looks to me as 
if the Republicans are building up an 
inheritance as far as office-holding is con- 
cerned. We have too many fellows whose 
fathers and mothers stayed here and helped 
make this country what it is who are excel- 
lent material for the presidency, and if you 
cannot find any I can send you the addresses 
of many in this great American state.—T. J. 
Stewart, Atlanta, Ga. 


More About Maggots 
Your article entitled “Making Maggots 
Serve Humanity,” in the June 22nd issue, 
was read aloud in our home, and reminded 
my father of a like fact in the life of a 
Civil war veteran. This soldier (Frank 


Campbell of Otisco, Ind.) was a patient 
in a hospital having few conveniences— 
few nurses and unscreened windows. As 
a result of negligence his infected leg— 
shot in battle—had become infested with 
The doctor visiting him rebuked 


maggots. 


the nurses severely for their seeming 
neglect but the soldier stopped him, re- 
marking that after the flies had blown his 
leg and the maggots had fed on the decayed 
bone it always became better! From then 
on his leg was subjected to blowflies and 
eventually he recovered to the extent that 
he could walk on what had seemed to be 
a chronically diseased member. So after all 
is there anything new under the sun?— 
Jessie Hopwood Hughes, Lewisport, Ky. 


Had 88 Children 


In the Pathfinder a reader asked, “What 
is the largest family on record?” He then 
said Gideon and cited Judges 8:30, 31. I 
wish to call attention to II Kings 10:1 and 
8:18, which say, “And Ahab had 70 sons 
in Samaria,” and, “He walked in the ways 
of the kings of Israel, as did the house of 
Ahab: for the daughter of Ahab was his 
wife.” And then in II Chronicles 11:21, we 
find a still larger family, as it reads, 
“Rehoboam loved Maachah the daughter of 
Absalom above all his wives and his con- 
cubines: (for he took eighteen wives, and 
threescore concubines; and begat 20 and 
eight sons, and threescore daughters).” 
Therefore Rehoboam had 88 children.——Mrs, 
G. T. Evans, Preston, Kans. 


in 
—_— 


THE ETERNAL CYCLE 


Dawn, 

Crimson ray, 
Sunrise, 

And day. 





Sunshine, 
Life. 

Noontide 
And strife, 


Sunset 
Twilight. 
I:vening star, 

And night. 


Dark, 

Starlight, 
Silence, 

And midnight 


Morning star, 
A golden ray. 
Flutter of life, 
Again—day. 
—Alverda E. Godfrey, Sharon Springs, Kans. 
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Odd memorial on the bank of the Rhine at 

Dusseldorf, Germany, symbolizing the tam- 

ing of its floods. It represents a serpent 
with its head pierced. 
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Keep the Traffic Moving! 


Pompeii is the only city that has no traffle 
problems. 

In the human system, as in modern cities, the 
great need is to Keep the traffic moving. A 
Slight obstruction may cause tie-ups of far- 
reaching consequence. Sensible people know 
this from their own everyday observation and 
try to avoid such troubles. 

The road to health in the human body— 
namely the eliminative tract or intestine—is 
32 feet long. Think how easy it is for this long, 
tortuous tube to become clogged. Think how 
essential it is to keep it healthy and active. 

People nowadays lead the strenuous life. 
They have to or quit. Active men and women 
live more in a week than their ancestors did 
in a year. Every day, more is required of them. 
Everything is speeded up. Demands come to 
them by phone and every other way—and they 
must respond. 

They can’t alibi by saying: “I can’t go be- 
cause I have a sick-headache.” They can’t 
plead indigestion or biliousness or constipa- 
tion. It simply isn’t done. They can’t confess 
that they are victims of auto-intoxication—or 
self-poisoning from half-digested food lying 
in the eliminative system, fermenting and gen- 
erating gases which becloud the eye, blotch 
the skin and stupefy the brain, 

“Is life worth living?”’ The answer is: “It 
depends on the liver.” 

It depends on the way you live and the way 
you treat your liver. Most livers today are 
overworked. Yours is, without doubt. Try 
what a little friendly aid will do for it. Just 
send your name and address to the Carter 
Medicine Co.: 45 Murray st., New York, N. Y., 
(mentioning the Pathfinder) and receive a gen- 
erous sample of their safe and time-proved 
laxative, free, to test for yourself. 

Be up-to-date. Get in step with modern 
conditions. Keep the traffic moving. 


Deaf Hear Again 
Through New Aid 


Earpiece No. Bigger Than Dime 
Wins Enthusiastic Following 
Ten-Day Free Trial Offer 





After twenty-five years devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of scientific hearing-aids, the 
Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 1078-A, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., has just 
perfected a new model Acousticon that repre- 
sents the greatest advance yet made in the re- 
creation of hearing for the deaf. This latest 
Acousticon is featured by a tiny earpiece no 
bigger than a dime. Through this device sounds 
are clearly and distinctly transmitted to sub- 
normal ears with wonderful benefit to hearing 
and health alike. The makers offer an absolute- 
ly free trial for 10 days to any person who may 
be interested, and a letter will bring one of 
these remarkable aids to your home for a thor- 
ough and convincing test. Send them your 
name and address today! 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Department Clerks, and 
many others. Splendid salaries, easy work, va- 
cation with pay. Only common school educa- 
tion required. Examinations often. Thousands 
appointed each year. Send for our Civil Serv- 
ice Catalog No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








SENT FREE 


Explains unusual opportuni- 
ties in mechanical work for 
men of all ages. Short train- 
ing period qualifies for work 
in exceptionally profitable field. 
Just ask for Bulletin 56 


BODEE INSTITUTE 
1755 Broadway, New York 





















also Philadelphia and Brooklyn 


















SIGMET RING 
GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
yours 6 
ALATA Se 
oF sold return $1.60 and all 6 Pieces are yours. — 
U.S. SUPPLY COMPANY. Dent. EX28. GREENVILLE. PA. 
Tell yourfriends 
ON the NEWSSTANDS 0). iininderis 
now on sale on the newsstands. You can get duplicate copies 
of this issue, if desired. Any news dealer will supply you. 




















THE QUESTION BOX 





What are the chances of being struck by 
lightning? 
It is estimated that about only six or 
seven persons out of every million are 
struck by lightning. 


Did Washington ever live in the White 
House? 


George Washington never lived in the 
White House. The second president, John 
Adams, was the first to make his residence 
in the White House at Washington. The 
White House was not yet completed when 
Washington died, but it is said that he 
and Mrs. Washington made an inspection 
of the building only a few days before his 
death in December, 1799. 


What is a good trencherman? 


A good trencherman is a good eater. The 
original trencher was a platter on which 
food was cut and served. 


How many children did Brigham Young 
have? 


Brigham Young, the famous Mormon 
leader, had 56 children. 


When did the Mohammedans capture 
Jerusalem? 


The Mohammedans under Omar, the Arab 
caliph, captured Jerusalem in 637 A. D. 
after a siege of four months. Omar behaved 
with great moderation, not only restrain- 
ing his troops from pillage, but leaving the 
Christians in possession of their churches. 


Did Woodrow Wilson ever appoint a negro? 


President Wilson appointed a few negroes 
to federal offices. Such appointments, how- 
ever, were very few. Only two negroes 
were appointed and confirmed by the Senate 
during Wilson’s first term. 


Who originated the idea of silver lining 
in clouds? 


It is supposed that Milton was the first 
to use this figurative expression. In 
“Comus” Milton tells of the lady lost in 
the wood who resolved to hope on and sees 
a “sable cloud turn forth its silver lining 
to the night.” The expression means the 
prospect of better days, the promise of 
happier times, notwithstanding the present. 


Is alligator flesh edible? 


Alligator flesh is white and tender, but 
it has a musky taste and is therefore not 
relished by most people. Some of the 
Indians were very fond of it. 


Do female lightning bugs have wings? 


The females of this species are without 
wings and like the larvae are known as 
glowworms. Only the males are called 
lightning bugs. 


Why do telegrams come pasted on blanks? 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. an- 
swers this question as follows: “With the 
increased use of the automatic method of 
handling telegrams the message is re- 
ceived at the company’s operating stations 
on a paper tape. This tape is then pasted 
on the telegram with a special gumming 
device. The new simplex automatic tele- 
graph printer and the multiplex automatic 
printer handle 75 per cent of the traffic 
of the Western Union and are rapidly re- 
placing the old fashioned manual method 
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of telegraphy. The machines are faster 
and more accurate and persons can be 
trained to operate them in a shorter period 
than it takes to learn Morse telegraphy. 
Under the automatic method the operator 
merely types out the message on a type- 
writer-like instrument and at the distant 
point another machine prints it automati- 
cally on the paper tape.” 


What is the source of tripe? 


Tripe is merely certain parts of the 
stomachs of ruminant animals especially of 
the ox class. The parts chiefly used for 
food are the walls of the paunch, 


What do oysters eat? 


The food of oysters consists chiefly of 
microscopic plants which are carried to 
them by the currents of water. 


What are the chief varieties of wheat in 
this country? 


Turkey and Marquis are the principal 
varieties of wheat grown in the United 
States at the present time. Other important 
varieties are Fultz, Mediterranean, Ful- 
caster, Poole, Preston, Haynes, Bluestem, 
Pacific Bluestem, Red May, Red Wave, 
Harvest Queen, Kanred, Blackhull, Trum- 
bull and Kubanka. 


How did “harbinger” originate? 


The word “harbinger” is derived from 
“herberge,” meaning lodging or inn. Origi- 
nally a harbinger was a person who went 
ahead of the royal household and made 
arrangements in advance for lodging. Later 
an agent who made advance arrangements 
for quartering troops was called a harbinger. 


Are factories allowed in the District of 
Columbia? 


There are about 500 factories in the 
District of Columbia, and they manufacture 
all sorts of articles from automobiles to 
drinking straws. 


Who was Mrs. Partington? 


Mrs, Partington is a mythical character 
who, according to a popular story, tried to 
stem the incoming tide of the ocean with 
a mop during a great storm at Sidmouth, 
England, in 1824. Whether there ever was 
such a person is doubtful. Sidney Smith 
apparently first told the story in a speech 
at Taunton in 1831 in order to point out 
the futility of the opposition in the House of 
Lords to the reform movement. Later Mrs. 





A battleship in a heavy sea. The U. S. S. 
Texas hiding behind a wave during Pacific 
maneuvers, 
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Inside a women’s prison in Germany. This 
is said to be the first photograph taken with- 
in the institution. Prisoners are at exercise. 


Partington was used as a character, noted 
for her laughable misuse of language, in a 
series of sketches published in the Boston 
Post by B. P. Shillaber. 


Where is the shortest distance across the 
United States? 


The shortest distance across the United 
States from coast to coast is between San 
Diego, Cal,, and Charleston, S. C._ It is 
2,152 miles. 


How long is the Lincoln Highway? 

The Lincoln Highway, which runs from 
New York to San Francisco, is 3,323 miles 
long by actual computation. 


Why is loco weed so called? 


Loco weed derives its name from the Span 
ish word “loco” meaning crazy. As the re- 
sult of contact with Spanish speaking Mexi 
cans in the Southwest, says the Department 
of Agriculture, “loco” has become a common 
slang word for crazy, The Mexicans de 
scribed the poisonous plants as loco plants 
because of the peculiar nervous condition 
which follows when animals eat them. 


What is a devil’s horse? 


Devil’s horse or devil’s coach-horse is the 
name given to certain large rove beetles. 
About 2,000 different species of rove beetles 
have been described. Says an eminent 
entomologist: “They live on decaying ani 
mal or vegetable matter, in excrement, 
fungi, or fermenting sap, and are among 
the most universally distributed of al! 
beetles, Many of them are predatory, and 
some have been accused of feeding on 
living plants; but on the wholé they are 
of importance to the agriculturist only as 
scavengers, and as they aid in reducing the 
dead animal and vegetable matter into 
shape for assimilation by plants.” 


How many different parts are there in 2 
watch? 


The average watch contains about 15! 
separate parts. The number varies som: 
what, but the number of extra parts in 4 
high-grade watch is not so much greale! 
than the number in a cheap watch as one 
might suppose. 


Who graduated ahead of Lee at West Point’ 


Charles Mason of New York was first i" 
the class of 1821 at West Point in whic! 
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pobert E. Lee graduated with second honors. 
ason never rose higher in rank than 
<econd lieutenant because he resigned from 
the army after two years of service. He 
died at Washington, D.C., after the Civil war, 


Who owns the Statue of Liberty? 


The Statue of Liberty was a gift to the 
American people and it is owned by the 
United States government. The territory 
on which it stands—Bedloe’s island—was 
ceded to the government for the purpose 
of harbor defenses and was formerly oc- 
cupied by Ft. Wood. 


-— 
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ONLY ABLE CAPABLE OF CABER 


In the Highlands of Scotland the lad who 
can throw the caber the farthest is the 
hero—to the lassies at least. This ancient 
Scottish pastime is far more strenuous 
than shot putting, wood chopping and row- 
ing. It is especially good for developing 
the muscles of the arms, back, shoulders 
and legs. In view of this we recommend it 
as a conditioner for those who would like 
to wear Gene Tunney’s renounced crown. 

It is really a trial of strength exercise and 
consists of throwing a section of the trunk 
of a tree so it will turn over in the air and 
fall on the ground with the small end 
pointing directly away from the tosser. 
The caber is the heavy trunk of a tree 
sme 16 to 20 feet long. The toss is made 
after a short run. At first the caber is set 
up perpendicular with the aid of assistants. 
Here the tosser must balance it on his 








Hoot, Mon, the Caber! 


shoulder as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. Then keeping it balanced upright 
he raises it until he gets both hands under 
the small end and has that end about even 
with his elbows. With the caber thus 
mised he advances several yards, increas- 
ing his speed as he does so until in a run. 
lust before he is ready for the big toss he 
illows the caber to leave his shoulder and 
lan forward. Then as the top begins to 
fall he throws the small end upwards with 
il his might. If the toss is successful 
vhen the big end of the pole strikes the 
found the small end continues on over. 
Lach toss is judged on the distance as well 
’ the final position of the caber from the 
losser. As the “sport” is practiced in Amer- 
ta distance alone counts. 


Pump Water 
by Water Power 


With swift-running water for power a Rife Ram will fur- 
Ush a water supply for country houses cheaper than any 
er method of pumping. Our all hot galvanized rams 
"ill not rust. Write for complete information about 
"ms—Free. Rife Hydraulic Engine Mfg. Co., 90-X West 
‘., New York City. 

















Medical News Jottings 





The Public Health Service announces that 
the year’s work in Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever has furnished reasonably conclusive 
evidence that the vaccine against this dis- 
ease, devised by the Service, has extremely 
valuable properties in preventing the in- 
cidence of the disease and in ameliorating 
the severity of such few cases as still occur. 

According to a bulletin made public by 
the National Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
there is nothing which, when put into bath 
water, will reduce weight. Medical experts, 
the bulletin says, state that soaps, creams, 
bath salts, and other external applications 
can have no possible influence in reducing 
obesity. 

One of the commonest mistaken impres- 
sions concerning cancer, says Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, is the notion that it does not 
occur among savages, primitive peoples, 
and beasts, 

Cut your toe nails straight across. Round- 
ing off the corners encourages those some- 
times painful ingrowing nails. 

Picking and squeezing pimples is a dan- 
gerous practice. 

There is more danger in undereating than 
overeating. 

Don’t shut off the free circulation of 
blood to your brain by wearing your collars 
too tight, warns Dr. R. S. Copeland. 


In summer the average adult man is said 
to give off about a half gallon of perspira- 
tion a day. 


-— 
—_— 


BACKYARD GOLF 
Father driving from the stoop 
Knocked the rooster for a loop, 
Saying, as he watched the shot, 
“That’s a birdie, is it not?” 
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When we see some of the freaks that go 
into them, we have a pretty good idea of 
what the wild waves are saying. 


FREE INSURANCE POLICY! 
PAYS $100.00 A MONTH 


National Protective Policy Paid Up 
For Five Days Sent Absolutely 
Free on Request. 


Kansas City, Mo.—For one month, the 
nationally famous $100.00 a month accident 
policy, issued by the National Protective 
Insurance Association, will be sent paid up 
for 5 days free to all men, women or chil- 
dren ten years of age or over,-who are not 
crippled or blind and are within age limit. 

Over 125,000 policies are already in force 
on a yearly paid basis. No medical exami- 
nation is required. This policy may be 
carried in addition to insurance in other 
companies. 


SEND NO MONEY 

To secure a $100 per month policy paid up 
for 5 days free, send Name, Age, Address, 
Beneficiary’s Name and Relationship to 
National Protective Insurance Association, 
1157 Searritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. In ad- 
dition to policy, you will receive a binding re- 
ceipt putting policy in force for 5 days free. 

After 5 days you may either return policy 
without obligation or send $3.65 to put 
policy in force for a whole year—365 addi- 
tional days. “One Cent a Day Brings $100 
a Month.” (Copyright 1929). 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best valnes. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. G-18 Pat, FREEPORT, (LL. 
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Colton Tle: 
ante ky's 
tolel Acheiemenh 
Fireproof. Sea Water Baths. 
Marine Sun Deck. 
Concert Orchestra. 


From $7.00 day, American Plan 
From $4.00 day, European Plan 
C. V. MEEKS, Manager 


MONEY FOR YOU 
Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
in ine time at home making display one 
t, pleasant me a a 
a 
Wistelertentechien. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 
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Blessed Relief 


Don't sniffle. don’t suffer. Try burning INHALINE. Inhale 
the fumes which reach directly to the seat of the trouble, neu- 
tralizes the effects of the pollen,soothes irritation and makes you 
fee Nike yourself, No drug—no internal medicine—no experi- 
menting— Used since 1867. 2c brings five treatments. $1 

5 tecstmnene vats. SEND TODAY and Ket | Re relief you seck. 

good for Asthma, Catarrh, co'ds, ete. 

KEYSTONE f PRODUCTS co., 1700 Wainut ‘St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INVENTORS 











‘who derive “largest 
profits know and 
heed certain simple 
he th. vital facts be- 


fore oupieton fee Patents. Our book, » gives those 
a re sent free. eee te CEY a tAceY: eres Ff St., 
ablished 1 Washington, D. C. 





and Recordof Invention Blank. 

Send model or sketch and description of your 
invention for our Inspection and Advice Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J, Evans & Co.,850 Ninth, Washington,D.C. 


r Write for Free Gaide Book. 
P ATENTS “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 
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Sinus [rouble 


CATARRH 





When infection gets into the little 
pockets (sinuses) that connect with the 
nose, they cannot drain properly. A 
“stuffed up” head, distressing fullness, 
often with splitting headaches, are the 
result. Hall’s Catarrh Medicine, because 
it acts through the blood, reaches the 
sinuses as no wash, spray or ointment 
can. Drives out poisons, and swelling, 
and restores the tissues to healthy tone. 
Get Hall’s today! 


HALL’S 
CATARRH MEDICINE 


Combined Treatment at your Druggist’s. If he 
hasn’t it, enclose 85c to F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Dept. 187 Toledo, Ohio 
Write for New RadioLog Book, Free to Catarrh Sufferers | , 
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RAFFIC INSPECTOR 
Earn Upto $250 Excaceraa 


Trained men needed in this important profession. Fascinating 
work; plenty of variety; chances totravel. Advancement rapid 


with experience. Report to high offi- 
von a tenn cials. We assist you to a pesition 
upon graduation paying from $120to 
$135 a month and expenses, or refund 
your money. Prepare in 3 mos. spare 
time home study. Cost moderate. Send 
for free booklet today. 


Staadard Business Training Inst. 
Div. 9, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Agents$240aMon 


be made selling guaranteed hosiery. 
j 4 Must wear and satisty or replaced. New- 


est “. Finest silk hosiery that can’t be 
year 








money daily, weekly, monthly. 
around business. i want agents who can 


Make $3000 a Year 


Sell 6 to 12 pairs in one family, a regular endless 
chain business, good for 300 dogs ayear. Repeat 

orders come fast. Our money back guarantee 

tects customers. Our ed 

are sitk hose for their own use. Write to- 
day for sample outfit and new selling plan and 

earn bundreds of dollars in double-quick time. 


SILKMIT HOSIERY CO. Desk 218 Dayton, Ohio 


$29.88 Rang>RADIO 


he Ranger dio is @ result of 7 years develo; nt. It is to-day 
fast becoming the most favorably known radio—now leading the 
field, as its predecessor, the Ranger Bicycle, has for 30 years. 
The Screen-Grid Tube Ranger Neutrodyne (with 9 tubes) is made: 
under patents of R. C. A. Ranger assures you of selective re- 
ception from near and distant stations. You ma 

















now own one of 
these distinctive Rangers with Dynamic 5 er in a DeLuxe 
Console by paying as low as $10.00 down and balance in 10 months. 
e ant as low as .00. Rangers come ali ready to use— 
simply insert tubes and plug into your electric light socket—no 
more trouble than to connect an electric floor lamp. The name MEAD 
has been known for Ranger Precision Products f 
Write today for Catal ces and Terms and marvelous new 


og, 
tory “otter, Mead Cycle Co., Dept. R-173, Chicago 





KIN BLEMISHES 


pimples, blackheads, etc., cleared 
away easily and at little cost by 


Resinol 









GOV'T. JOBS 


Pay $35 to $70 weekly. Men, Women, 
18-55. H here. Big List 


5 ome or elsew! 
and “How to Qualify” mailed Free. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘y” 
Write instructicn Bureau, 120, 
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THE RECREATION HOUR 





CAN YOU DO THIS? 


Can you take six pins and stick them 
into six of the dots in the accompany- 
ing figure in such a manner that no 
two of the pins shall be in the same 
straight line, horizontally, vertically or 
diagonally? 

Stop now! Don’t read the solution 
until you have worked the puzzle or 


























Dots and Lines to Study 


are forced to give up. In the latter case 
one possible solution is as follows: 
Stick the first pin into the second dot 
of the first line; second pin into fourth 
dot of second line; third pin into sixth 
dot of third line; fourth pin into first 
dot of fourth line; fifth pin into third 
dot of fifth line; and sixth pin into 
fifth dot of sixth line. And _ that’s 
that. 


DRAMATICS GAME 


There is always someone in each 
group who can do a lot of funny acts. 
But as such persons are nearly always 
ready to “do their stuff’ and thus crab 
all the attention the host or hostess 
should plan to have a little game of 
dramatics. In this game all guests pres- 
ent must “do their stuff’—and who 
knows but that some new and more 
clever entertainer may be discovered. 

The game is this. Those present are 
divided into groups of one or more 
individuals and each group is assigned 
something to perform—an interpreta- 
tive stunt, so to speak. Each stunt 
should last at least two minutes and 
should be done entirely in pantomime. 
While one group is performing the 
others should watch and try to guess 
what the performance represents. 

Almost any simple and inoffensive act 
that can be performed without danger 
is all right. Some suggested or sample 
acts follow: 


A traffic cop bawling out a sweet young 
thing. 


Smith Brothers administering cough drops, 


A reducing class doing gymnastics, 

A beginner on skates. 

Doctoring the injured. 

An opera singer or singers in action. 
The sewing circle meets. 

Tea for two. 

Good night, Dearest (at the front door). 
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MAGICAL MATCHES 


The performer of this trick takes 
several matches in his right hand, one 
at a time, at the finger tips, and with 
a tossing movement causes them to 
vanish in the air. When neatly exe- 
cuted the vanish is very deceptive. 

The secret is that the performer }ias 
a ring on the third finger of the right 
hand which is a trifle larger than is 
needed for ordinary purposes. Each 
match is taken by its lower end )be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger. As 
the tossing motion is made the thir< 
or ring finger falls into the palm and 
turns match upside down and guides 
what was the top end into or under the 
ring at the back of the finger. The 
fingers are then spread open and the 
empty palm shown to the audience. 
One match after another is vanished in 
this manner until half a dozen or more 
are made to disappear. They may be 
made to return, one at a time, by re- 
versing the movements. 


A BUTTON BECOMES A COIN 
If you announce that you are going 
to turn a button into a dime you wil! 
soon have a big audience for people 
will come from near and far bringing 





How It is Done 


buttons for you to change for them. But 
it is only a trick, and here’s how it 
is done: 

Place a button in the palm of your 
left hand, then conceal a dime between 
the second and third fingers of the righ! 
hand. Keep the right hand palm down 
and the left hand palm up, so as to c 
ceal the coin and expose the button 
With a quick motion bring the left hand 
under the right, stop. quick, and 1! 
button will shoot up the right han 
coat sleeve. Press the hands togethe! 
allowing the coin to drop into the let! 
hand, then expose the coin. 


A SWEET TRICK 


The best time to perform this trick 
is after a meal. The performer reques'|s 
someone to remove a lump of sug ar 
from the bowl and mark it with either 
an “X” or an “O”—with a pencil fur- 
nished by the performer. Then tlic 
lump is returned to the performer, 
marked side down, who drops it inl 
a cup of tea or coffee. When the sugar 
has dissolved the performer drinks the 
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UNRIDDLE THESE 
Why is a jailer like a musician? 
When is coffee like the earth? 
Answers to Last Week’s 

Because his head prevents 
from going too far. 

When he moves from one spot to 
another. 


him 











liquid. He is supposed to be able to 
tell by the way the latter goes down 
whether the mark was an X or an OQ. 
If the mark was an O it goes down 
smoothly, but if an X it is terribly 
rough and scratchy. 

The secret, of course, is that the pen- 
cil used is of very soft lead. While the 
spectator is marking the sugar the per- 
former secretly moistens his forefinger. 
When the lump of sugar is handed back 
to him, marked side down, the mark 
comes in contact with the moist finger, 
and the impression of the mark. is left 
on the finger. Now all the performer 
has to do is to glance at his finger to 
know the mark and to act accordingly 
when drinking the liquid. 


PUZZLE PROBLEM 


No. 92. Find the smallest whole num- 
ber composed only of threes and sevens 
that may, as well as the sum of its digits, 
be divided by both three and seven 
without any remainder in either case. 
Ans. to No. 91—25 points. 


BETTY BOTTER’S BITTER BUTTER 


If you can rattle this old tongue twist- 
er off with lightning-like speed you will 
make a hit with the company when it 
comes your time to “show off”: 


Betty Botter bought some butter. 
“But,” she said, “this butter’s bitter; 
If I put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter. 
But a bit of better butter 

Will but make my batter better.” 
So she bought a bit o’ butter 
Better than the bitter butter, 
And made her bitter batter better. 
So ’twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit of better butter. 


A BUTTON PUZZLE TO SOLVE 
Draw on a piece of paper a large 
square. Divide this 
square into 36 
small squares and 
arrange on it 12 
buttons or coins, 
as shown in the 
accompanying il- 
lustration. The 
puzzle is to ar- 
range the buttons 
in such a way that 
there will be only 
two in each row up, down, or diagon- 
ally. That is, there must not be more 
oar two buttons in the same straight 
ine. 





Rearrange ’Em 


HOW AGILE ARE YOU? 


Stand with your back to a wall, knees 
stiff and heels and hips touching the 
wall. Now bend down and place a coin 
on the floor in front of your toes. Then 
Straighten up and assume the stiff kneed 


position against the wall. In this posi- 
tion see if you can pick up the coin 
without bending the knees and without 
moving the heels and hips from the 
wall? Try it. 


WILY DIME VANISH 


The performer’s cunning counts a lot 
in this trick. Spreading a handkerchief 
out on a table, he places a dime on the 
center of it. He then folds the corners 
of the handkerchief over on the center, 
one at a time so 
that they will cov- 
er the dime. When 
all the corners 
have thus been 
folded over. he 
makes a few magic 
passes over the 
handkerchief. 
Then, catching the 
fingers between 
the body of the 
handkerchief and 
the folded corners, 
the two nearest 
him, he slips his hands along toward 
the center, shakes the handkerchief out 
and the dime has vanished. 

The secret is in the prepared hand- 
kerchief. A small amount of wax is 
placed on one corner of the handker- 
chief. That corner is the first one fold- 
ed over. In the process of folding the 
other corners slight pressure over the 
coin with the thumb causes the dime 
to adhere to the corner of the hand- 
kerchief. When the fingers slip along 
to the center under the folds, they grip 
the coin as it is lifted from the center of 
the handkkerchief by the waxed cor- 
ner, and carry it off with the hand- 
kerchief. 


WORD GOLF 
all 
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Answer to Last 
Week’s: Soap, soup, 
sous, sods, suds. 


i 
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MORE BAR-B-Q SIGNS 


Hot dogs—no mongrels! 

We dust our pies off daily. 

Don’t roast the coffee—it’s too weak and 
old to resist. 

Try our tenderloin steak. It’s bully. 

If you find a piece of wood in our sausage 
be charitable—remember how hard it is 
to make both ends meat. 

Our bacon doesn’t shrink—we fry it in 
Lux. 

We work here, but darned if we eat here. 

Will be back in 30 minutes; been gone 
25 now. 





-— 
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EPITAFF 





Here lies an Englishman, 
Named William Austin Pryor, 

Who had the nerve to call 
An Irishman a liar. 


Q 


Mother—This is your new nurse, Peter. 
Come and give her a kiss. 

Peter—I don’t mind giving her a kiss, 
but it doesn’t mean anything as far as I’m 
concerned.—London Humorist. 














YOUNG TEETH 
NEED THIS CARE 


O YOU KNOW that 


cleaning teeth is one 
of the important uses for Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda? Dentists 
recommend it both for this pur- 
pose and as a mouth wash: 
Used as a dentifrice Baking 
Soda both cleans and protects 
teeth. Its natural “bite” removes 
stains, discolorations and film 
without injuring the enamel. Its 
mild alkalinity neutralizes the 
mouth acids that cause decay: 
Baking Soda as a dentifrice 
is most economical. You can 
buy it at any grocery store. Ask 
for either Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand. The two are identi- 
cal. Both are pure Bicarbonate 


of Soda: 
= SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS == 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me free one set of colored bird 
cards and booklets. 
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AROUND THE HOME 





NOVEL CURTAIN HEM 


An odd hem on a simple cream cur- 
tain will raise it out of the ordinary 
class and give it sufficient snap to lend a 
very active note of novelty to the room. 

Instead of turning back an even inch 
and a half on the inside—and stitching 
it straight—try this: Turn back about 
four inches. Take a strip of bright 
green material that is not too opaque 
slip it into the hem and then, instead of 
stitching straight, stitch in a zigzag 
fashion and cut off what is left loose. 
The effect will be a shadow-like edging 
of soft green triangles turned back on 
the curtain. 

Or, if there is a hemstitcher handy, 
have the triangles hemstitched and stitch 
down the straight turnback edges. Then 
cut off the triangle which you left on 
in the other curtain and the result will 
be a shadow triangular edging applied 
on the edge of the curtain. This same 
method can be used to finish the dresser 
covers and bed spreads to very good 
advantage. 

And to finish the effect apply tri- 
angles of the same green to the shade 
just above the hem and tie green, 
orchid and peach colored ribbons 
through the eyelet in a careless knot 
for a shade pull. This last is only 
practical when the shade is cream color. 
But those of you who have other color- 
ed shades may hang them on double 
brackets and use an inside shade of the 
cream. It will not show from the 
street and at the same time it will com- 
pletely hide the wrong colored shade 
from the room. 


STYLE IN MATERNITY DRESS 


As every mother knows, the few hot 
weeks in summer before the great event 
are the most difficult of all. Then is 
the time one must be comfortable and 
yet appear well groomed and smartly 
clad, especially where one sees many 
people. The dress in the sketch has 
all the newest features combined to 
make for perfect comfort and poise 
and the knowledge that it is right in 
every respect. It is of blue chiffon 
voile, not the very darkest shade but 
a soft shade bordering on the blue- 

















For the Prospective Mother 


gray. There are no sleeves but the 
fichu-like collar comes down far enough 
to cover the arm yet allow for greater 
comfort. The pleats in the skirt are 
sewed on to a slip and the wide sash 
is stitched on only to the hips so that 
it becomes adjustable. The ends have 
narrow pleatings of the material also. 
This dress might be made in one of the 
new flowered chiffons or in black chif- 
fon if one wished a semi-formal dinner 
dress. 


HOT WEATHER HINT 
For guarding the complexion during 


the hottest weather it is wise to use a 
good cleansing cream and 











\ix~Mastexral wut 
Blone Wemstitchung, 
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cold cream to keep the 
skin soft. Sunburn to a 
certain extent is beneficial 
but not when it reaches 
the blister stage, and no 
one really looks well the 
i color of a lobster. There 
Cor off Hee) are many facial creams 
and veer advertised by firms who 
owt above e ‘ 
Stoning have been in the business 
many years and whose 
reputations are beyond 
criticism. It is well to 
buy their lotions and 
creams rather than the 








How to Make the Hem 


cheaper substitutes. For 
after all most women re- 
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gard a lovely complexion as being more 
important than fine apparel. 


BEACH MODES 


Beach attire is in endless variety. 
From simple one piece swimming suits 
to moire and crepe de chine. There 
are “shorts” of flannel with jersey tops 
in another tone or color. There are 
straight tunic effects with stripes, zig- 
zags and other decorations worn over 
short trunks and accompanied by a 
matching coat. One can buy beach 
robes in every conceivable stripe, figure 
and color and material. It seems as if 
it were a year of startling effects. And 
the one piece bathing suit, criticized 
by many for such a long time, is no 
longer noticed. It has become a sort 
of “national beach costume” and is ac- 
cepted. The same goes for bare legs. 
What a time the beach patrols had with 
the young things who just would take 
off their stockings. Today one is con 
spicuous with them on. 


GARDEN KNEELING PADS 


Rubber kneeling pads about an inch 
thick are a suggestion for the amateur 
gardener. There are more elaborate 
ones of wicker and reed with cushions 
of oilcloth. 


NEW ORANGE SQUEEZER 


Have you seen the new orange 
squeezers? Not the expensive kind 
that are more or less beyond the pocket- 
books of most of us, but a really 
excellent cheap contrivance that is held 
to the table by little rubber cups. There 
is a separate white glass cup with a lip 
that pours the juice, a strainer of metal 
and the pointed “squeezer” part of glass. 
All you do is to hold the half orange 
on this with a little pressure and turn 
the handle. 


RATTAN PORCH SETS 


There are beautiful rattan sets for 
the porch. Some have long tables and 
settees for those who enjoy their meals 
in the open. The chairs and settees 
have hand-blocked linen-covered cush- 
ions and the whole set is delightfully 
cool and cheerful looking. 


VELOUR PIQUE 
There is a material called velour piqu 
It is washable and may be bought in 
colors and is smart for golf or coun- 
try club wear. 


<a 
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THE ONLY WAY OUP 


The man was desperate. He paced th 
floor like a caged beast. Unpaid bills over 
flowed the desk to the floor. Finally th 
perturbed one returned to his desk and 
began to write. He was calmer now. This 
is what he wrote: “Dear Doctor. Inclosed 
please find $50, for I can’t.” 
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SO IT SEEMS 


Both women and salads 
Keep men busy guessing 

For most of their charm 
Is in snappy dressing. 
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As they show, so shall man peep. 























Latest Fashions 
























































Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. 











FASHION BRIEFS 


One sees many yokes ending in a bow. 

Girdles are wide for the most part 
and caught up in front either with a 
pin or tied. 

The waist line in evening dresses is 
decidedly “going up.” 

A few of the crepe de chine evening 
dresses have deep scalloped hemline. 

Flared peplums, as we mentioned 
sometime ago, are featured in some im- 
ported evening frocks. 

The basque is appearing in many dis- 
guises—interrupted shirrings and tuck- 
ings held by straight bands. 

Tulle borders on chiffon frocks give 
a cool, crisp appearance and are ex- 
tremely flattering. 

There are some _ lovely peasant 
dresses on sheer voile. Not a new idea 
but delightful change for warm days. 
They are white with embroideries in 
all the brilliant peasant colorings. 








Newspaper Views 





Boston Transcript—Success of an air- 
plane journey across the Atlantic apparent- 
ly depends on a pound of preparation for 
an ounce of flight. 


Arkansas Gazette—Mr. Coolidge seems to 
be doing his whittling with a pencil sharp- 
ener. 


Chicago Post—Colonel Lindbergh has not 
drawn a cent from the government in five 
months as adviser on aeronautics, as noth- 
ing has arisen to require his advice. Oh, 
if we could only pay congressmen that way! 


Detroit News—A stowaway in a crowded 
thing like a transatlantic plane must have 
practiced up for many months in a break- 
fast nook, 


mu 
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THE LAST LAUGH 


More flivver signs observed by our Ford 
inspector: 

Another Gnash. 

Don’t rush this can. 

Just call me Teddy—No doors, just step- 
ins. 

Don’t laugh, girls; how would you look 
with your paint knocked off! 

Rin Tin, Tin 

So I took the $50,000 and bought this. 

Drive slowly—Men at work. 











Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6554—A pretty dance or evening frock for the junior miss 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. A 16 year old requires 4% yards 
of 36 inch megterial. 


6542—A pretty afternoon frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
with sleeves requires 4 yards of 39 inch material. Without 
sleeves 3% yards are required. For collar and belt of 
contrasting material % yard 39 inches wide is required, 
cut crosswise. 

6550—A, smart daytime frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 4% and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
design requires 3% yards of 39 inch material. To face 
collar, vestee, and cuffs with contrasting material re- 
quires % yard 39 inches wide cut crosswise. 

6562—A dainty frock for little misses 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. A 6 year old with sleeve puffs requires 2% yards 
of 39 inch material. Without the puffs, 2% yards 
are required. 

6555—A becoming frock for the growing girl 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. A 14 year old with long sleeves requires 
2% yards of 32 inch material. If made with short sleeves 
2% yards are required. For tie trimming, belt and cuffs 
of contrasting material % yard 32 inches wide and cut 
crosswise is required. 


6556—A dainty undergarment designed for misses 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years. A 16 year old requires 1% yards 
of material 32 inches wide or wider. For shoulder straps 
and sash of ribbon 3 1-3 yards are required. 


6564—A popular and comfortable costume for small 
girls 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 4 year old with long sleeves, 


requires 2% yards of material 32 inches wide. With short 
sleeves 2% yards are required. To face collar, band cuffs 
and leg bands with contrasting material requires % yard 
of 32 inch material cut crosswise. 
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Why suffer 
cramps? " — 
women yer 9 ~ . 
siete a Chamberlain's 
Colie emedy in water. 
poy reliable i 
AMnedy for relief ¢ > 

stinal disorders. 9 
‘ists sell it. For FR® 
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sample Wr 
1 Medicine . 
or Sixth Avenue, 
Moines, Lowa. 


Women! 
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‘ The First Aid in Stomach a 


PILES TREATED 
WITHOUT SURGERY 


Write for FREE Book 


A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Treated With- 
out Surgery,” fully illustrated, printed in colors 
and copyrighted, has been published by Dr. 
McCleary, the noted Rectal Specialist, 582 
Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. In it 
Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from Piles 
can be easily and successfully treated in a 
few days without surgery; without the use of 
chloroform and ether, or hospital confinement. 
The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
used for over 28 years. Over 17,000 cases of 
rectal trouble have been treated by Dr. Mec- 
Cleary and his associates, If you suffer with 
Piles or other rectal troubles, write Dr. Me- 
Cleary today for a Free copy of this book 
and their large reference list of former 
patients. All literature sent in plain wrap- 
per free and postpaid. 


Well Known Banker 
Recommends ‘‘WECK’S’’! 


*T want you to know that I have used 
Weck’s Healing Cream in my family for the 
past four months; first with our children 
with poison oak, cuts and bruises, such as 
children get living as we do out in the 
country. 


“More recently I have used it myself and 
can say that it is the most wonderful heal- 
ing cream I have ever used. 


“When our supply is exhausted I shall 
certainly place another order with you. [f 
hope, however, that you will soon have it in 
all drug stores in Richmond and around in 
Louisa County where we live.”"—W. A 
Pettit, Vice President, Dealers Motor 
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: nance Corporation, Washington, D. G 

WA smunctor No Home Should Be Without ‘‘Weck’s’’ For 

contenmmoee A Single Day. Write for Free Trial or send 
i . 


$1.00 for Bargain Size with money-back 
guarantee. ‘‘Nothing better under the sun 
for sunburn!” AGENTS WANTED 
Washington Chemical Corp. 
Factory Branch Hagerstown, Md. 


WHAT WILL IT D0? 


Women are saying: ‘Pinkham’s 
Compound keeps me fit to do my 
work.” “TI was nervous and all run 
down. Now I eat better and sleep 
better—”’, “It helped my thirteen 
year old daughter.””—“T took it be- 
fore and after my baby was born.” 
—‘T am gaining every day.” 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound 


o 15 beautiful varieties— also 1 50c Red, 
Ris 4 “My Favorites” and 1 exquisite 
Lavender free for prosapt orders. 21 
in all—$5.25 worth, post-paid only $1.50. All ayn 
full instructions, descriptive list free. This is the id 
time to plant. A million plants are ready now. 


OTWELL IRIS FIELDS Carlinville, Illinois 


On the Newsstands 


Tell your friends the Pathfinder is now on sale on 
the newsstands. You can get duplicate copies of this 
issue, if desired. Any news dealer will supply you. 










































y/ HERB DOCTOR BOOK 10c 
mm 4, Worth its weight in gold 


Recipes for all human ills 
AABN cavuwer WERS CO, box 30, SOUTH HOLLAND, IL, 
SPARE 


TO $100 IN “Time 


Write forSchwer’s CHRISTMAS CARD & NOVELTIES PLAN. 
Popular and different from others. $50. to $100. easily made. 
No investment. Great for Home Effort. Write at once to 











False Teeth 


‘*Klutch” holds them tight 


Kiutch forms a comfort cushion; holds the plate 
so snug it can’t rock, drop or chafe. You can eat 
and speak as well as you did with your ownteeth, 
To prove our claim let us mail you a box of 
Klutch without deposit or payment of any kind, 
After 30 days’ trial, if satisfied that Klutch is 
worth the price send us 60c. If not satisfied 
don’t pay a cent. You shall be the sole judge. 








CHARLEY C. SCHWER, DEPT. 187, WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HART &: CO., Box 2302-G, 


_N. Y. 











right answers. 


After you have named the 
six cities represented by the 
six pictures then make up 
a rebus of your own repre- 
senting some other city, 
town, or post office in the 


United States. You need not 
draw any pictures, Just 


- tell what objects are to be 

u in your rebus, For 
example, to represent the city of Washington you could 
say, “Make a picture of a woman doing the family wash- 
ing and near by show a ton of coal.” 


To Start You Right 


In the first rebus you see the picture of a girl, some 
cogs, and the letter “o.” Since you do not know the girl’s: 
name you may call her 
“she.” Then you have “she—- 
cog-o” or Chicago. In other 
words you go by the sound 
of the words and not by 
the correct spelling. 

No. 1, then, is Chicago. 
No. 2 is a large city in the 
East not far from Wash- 
ington, D. C. In No. 3 you 
see a young man holdin 

















4 is another state oe 
far West. No. 5 is a city 


Middle West. 

First prize of $50.00 will 
be given to the boy or girl 
who names the cities repre- 
sented by the six pictures and makes up the best rebus for 
some other city, town or pestoffice in the United States. 
If your rebus is , it may be shown on this page soon. 

Any boy or girl in the United States under eighteen 
years of age may try for the prizes by sending in one set 
of answers. All answers to 











the puzzles must be mailed 
not later than August 24 
—better be early than late. 
In case of a tie no prize 
will be divided, but the en- 
tire amount will be awarded 
to each person so tying. Send 
in your answer today. 














REBUS CLUB100, CAPPER BUILDING, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Dear Sir: The names of the cities represented in the 
six pictures are, 





SolveThisEasyRebusPuzzle 


$100.00 in Cash Prizes 


Each of the six pictures shown here represents an im- 
portant city in the United States. Can you name the cities? 
We start you out by giving you the name of No. 1 and ex- 
plaining the other five so you can hardly miss getting the 





THE CASH PRIZES 


ist Prize. ....+.~-$50.00 
Snd Prise. .<ccccs ZOMO 
Srd Prize. ......2- 15.00 
4th Prize........ 10.00 
5th to 9th Prizes. 1.00 
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in his hand the capital of one of the Southern states. No. 
but this one is located in the 
in the North noted for the manu- 
facture of flour. No. 6 is a meat packing center in the 
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How to Answer 


Write the names of the six cities in the six blank spaces 
in the coupon. Then get your geography or some other 
handy list of cities and pick out the one 


; = in your rebus. Tell on the lower lines of 


objects are to be shown in your rebus. 


———— — — — FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY — — — — — — — 
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e coupon what 
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Our Poets’ Corner 








THE TWO TEMPLES 


A builder builded a temple, 

He wrought with care and skill, 

Pillars and groins and arches 

Were fashioned to meet his will. 

And men said when they saw its beauty 
“It shall never know decay; 

Great is thy skill, O builder, 

Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


A teacher builded a temple, 

She wrought with skill and care, 
Forming each pillar with patience, 
Laying each stone with care. 

None saw the unceasing effort; 
None knew of the marvelous plan; 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust, 

Pillars and groins and arches 
Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the teacher builded 
Shall endure while the ages roll; 
For that beautiful unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul. 


—Viola B. Shepherd, Bridgeport, Nebr. 


ie 
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SUBWAY FOR THE SAHARA? 


Serious consideration is being given to 
the plan to build a subway under the Sahara 
Desert in Africa. The French, who contro! 
the world’s greatest desert, are determined 
to run a railway across it, but there are 
stretches where the sand is so continually 
shifting as to make it a hard engineering 
problem. Paul Remy, an engineer, has pro- 
posed a sort of sunken metal tube supported 
on cross ties and piles. This would give the 
road shelter from the blazing heat of the 
sands. Trains would naturally be pulled 
by electricity, and in the tubes it would 
be easy to run cables, gas pipes and even 
water pipes. The scheme is being thorough 
ly studied on the spot. 
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FIRMS BAN WOMEN 


One big London firm has decided to get 
rid of all women employees and go back 
to the all-male help that was the rule before 
the war. This is the Royal Mail Packet Co., 
and it is making the occasion of moving 
into its big new offices the time to drop the 
women still on its pay rolls. There are 
only five now, and three of those are leav- 
ing to get married, so the problem is not 
great. The women were given a notice of 
12 months to look for new jobs. The White 
Star line announced a similar step on the 
ground of “more efficiency.” 








Caller at Editor’s Office—W hat about that 


bundle of jokes I sent to you? Do I get 
paid for them? 
Editor—Were those jokes? We thought 


they were funeral notices and ran them in the 
“Deaths” column. There’s a bill of $4.50 
against you for this. 
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He Wore These to the North Pole 


HENSON—NEGRO EXPLORER 


HE greatest of all negro explorers 
is now, at the age of 62, an obscure 
clerk in the customs service at 
New York. He is Matthew A. Henson, 
the only man now living who ever set 
foot on the north pole. 
Read the testimony left by Admiral 
Peary himself: 





On that bitter brilliant day in April, 
1909, when the Stars and Stripes floated at 
the north pole, Caucasian, Ethiopian, and 
Mongolian stood side by side at the apex of 
the earth, in the harmonious companionship 
resulting from hard work, exposure, danger 
and a common object. Matthew A. Henson, 
my negro assistant, has been with me in one 
capacity or another since my second trip 
to Nicaragua in 1887, I have taken him on 
each and all of my expeditions, except the 
first, and also without exception on each 
of my farthest sledge trips. This position 
Ihave given him primarily because of his 
adaptability and fitness for the work, and, 
secondly, on account of his loyalty. He is 
a better dog driver than any man living, 
except some of the best Eskimo hunters 
themselves. 

It is doubtful if the final dash to the 
pole would have been successful with- 
out the services of Henson. Peary 
sent Capt. Bartlett back and decided 
to make the last 130 miles with five 
companions, Henson and four Eskimos, 
Votah, Egingwah, Seegloo and Ooqueah. 

The four Eskimos are all dead and 
Henson alone remains of that gallant 
party. He still cherishes the memories 
of those days when he dressed in Eski- 
mo clothes, lived the Eskimo life and 
ate Eskimo food. Henson was born in 
Maryland in 1866 about 45 miles below 
Washington and was in his prime when 
he joined Peary. He had, when a youth, 
shipped from Baltimore as a cabin boy 
lo the Orient and obtained his first 
laste of real adventure. 

It is said that Henson got to the north 





bole nearly two hours before Peary 


did. When the negro reached a spot 
which he reckoned to be the pole he 
stopped and built an igloo. Peary ar- 
rived later and found hot tea waiting 
for him. More exact calculations, how- 
ever, showed that both Henson and 
Peary had passed somewhat beyond 
the pole and they were compelled to 
retrace their steps. 

For 33 hours the six had stayed on 
the top of the world, taking soundings 
and making observations. They had 
done what explorers had been trying 
to do for three centuries. 

The master was recognized and re- 
warded. His name is great in the his- 
tory of exploration. The faithful as- 
sistant has not been rewarded. His 
name is practically unknown and he 
diligently labors as one of Uncle Sam’s 
clerks for a small salary. He asks for 
nothing. His triumph occurred and his 
reward was received on April 6, 1909, 
when he helped Peary raise the Stars 
and Stripes at the North Pole. 

Recently Representative LaGuardia 
introduced a bill in Congress asking 
that Henson be permitted to retire from 
the government service on full retire- 
ment pay. Although he has been in the 
service 16 years, under the retirement 
law he would receive very little, since 
he would have to retire on a percent- 
age. LaGuardia’s bill would permit 
him to retire as if he had served the 
full 30 years and receive the maximum 
under the law. 
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Statistics show. that if all cars in the 
United States were placed end to end it 
would be Sunday. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
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AGENTS 


$10 DAILY—Get Free Sample Tablecloth. leans like 
magic. Looks, feels like linen. Guaranteed against 
stains. No laundering. Manager, Box 272H, Oak Park, | 


GET OUR Free Sample Case—Toilet Agtiates, Flavorings 
and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RD, St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN BIG MONEY taking orders direct from motorists 

for Electro Magnetic Trouble Light. Sells at sight 
Amazing demonstration. Send for demonstrator and par- 
ticulars. Wonderlite, Dept. 500, Industrial Trust Bldg., 
Providence, 


CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS selling ing like hot | c sakes. 
Agents coining money. Big profits. Catalog Free. 
Mission EF: "act tory Oo, 2328 Ww. P ico, , Las Angeles, € Calif 


AGENTS—Gold Sign Letters for store windows, Pa 
profit. Free samples. Metallic Letter Co., 423 N. 
Clark, Chicago. 


ZI-0O-DINE TOOTH-PASTE sold by_ mail fifty-cent, 
twenty-five cent and ten-cent tubes. Good for pyorrhea. 
Agents Wanted. Iodine Products Company, Laurel. Miss. 
AMAZING NEW SELLER. Women can’t resist buying. 
Zeautiful silk “Gay Miss Paree’” doll lamps sell on 
sight. Agents coining money. $15.00 daily easy. Free 
sample. Parisian Co., Ferndale, Michigan. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES  __ 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES rented, sold and 
exchanged. Catalog Free. (Courses bought.) Lee 
Mountain, Pisgah. Alabama. 
OLD MONEY WANTED 
$2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or or Odd Coins. 
Keep All old money, it may be very valuable. Send 10 
cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book. 4x6. Guar- 
anted Cash Prices. 25 years in business, Clarke Coin 
Company, Box 30, Le Roy, N. Y. 































































Prominent 
Washington Attorney 


“Before using PILE- 
FOE I had tried hun- 
dreds of remedies with- 
out gaining more than 
momentary comfort, 
but after the very first 
application of PILE-FOR ae 
I experienced amazing relief, 
far beyond my expectations. I con- 
tinued using this marvelous reme- 
dy for about two weeks. That has 
been six months ago, since which 
time I have not experienced a mo 

ment’s discomfort or pain. I 

heartily recommend PILE-FOE to 

any person suffering from piles.”’ 


Ends Agony of Piles Instantly! 
Pile- Foe acts '!ke magic for blind, bleed- 
ing and protruding or itching piles. Re- 
lief comes instantly and the soothing, 
healing process goes on for five days 
then your pile agony will be a thing of 
the past or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid in plain wrapper for $1.00. 

CASMITH Remedy Co. 

Bank af Commerce and Savings Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 








IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of California general 

farming is a paying business, feeding millions of peo 
ple in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a gnod income. A small one 
family farm, with little hired labor insures success. You 
can work outdoors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but offers a 
free service in helping you get right location. Write for 
illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our farm 
paper—‘*The Earth’’ free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 902 Rail- 
way Exc hange, Chic ago. 


ON MAC ‘ADAM, $1650 Gets 23 cattle, 3 horses, valuable 
machinery, lumber, furniture, growing crops hay, corn, 
oats, vegetables; 175 acres, brook & spring, est. 1008 
sugar maples, good 14-room house, fine big barn. Big 
chance at $6950, only $1650 needed. Details pg. 49. 
Write today for your Free catalog. Strout Agency, 
255-EA Fourth Ave., New York City. 
OPP PORTU NITY IN SU NNY C AL IFORNIA. Going ta 
Germany, sell two fine modern 7 and 5-reom bungalows 
etc., on 1 lot, $8500, Cash $6000. Owner, 131 East 106th 
Street. Los Angeles. 
OWN A FARM in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idahq 
Washington or Oregon Crop payment or easy terman 
Free literature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 107 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


SELL YOUR P ROP -ERTY 
where located, 
Co., Dept. 15, 























no matter 
Salesman 


quickly for cash, 
particulars free. Real Estate 
_Dept. | Lincoln, Nebr. < 
GET QUICK CASH SALE for your property anywhere 
Details Free. Write Fisher Realty Co., Hannibal. Mo. 
___FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
KODAK FILMS—Special trial offer: your 
film developed 5c: prints 2c each. 
St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 
FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


BARGAINS IN TRUNKS, Suit Cases and Hand Bags 
Direct Supply Co., Box 723, Evansville, Ind. 


oars FUR | FARMING aes 
MORE MONEY IN MINK FARMING! No selling! Free 
literature mailed. United States Mink Ranches, P1438, 
Minnreanolis, Minn. 
HELP WARTED—INSTRUCTION i é 
OUTDOOR JOBS, $135-$200 month. Steady work. Vaca- 
tions. Free details. “Qualify now. Write Mokane Inst., 
905 Denver. Colo. 
ae HELP WANTED—FEMALE ale come 
WOMEN TO SEW: Material Prepaid to your home. Phin 
sewing, steady work No canvassing. Send stamped 
envelope for prices we pay. Universal (Co., Desk 3, 
Philadelnhia, Pa. 








next kodak 
Moser & Son, 2016 
































INSTRUCTION tore 
MEN-WOMEN, 18-50. U. 8S. Government Jobs. 
$280.00 month. Sample coaching Free. Write imme 
diate'v. Franklin Instjtute. Dent. A28. Rochester, N. Y 
a ean INVENTIONS a a aes 
INVENTIONS COMMERCTALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 Enright, 
St Vouis, Mo. 





~ $105.00- 








INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Unpatented. If you 
have an idea for sale write. Hartley. Bx 928. Bangor, Me 
MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, Men-Women, 18-55, 
for Government Positions. $125-$250 Month. Steady. 
Paid Vacations. Common education. Thousands needed 
vearly. Write. Instruction Bureau. 260. St. Touis, Mo 
___ MEDICAL : 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT Cured or No Pay. $1.50 
if cured. Remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N24 
saltimore, Md. a 
COUGHS Stopped or No. Pay. Write for free booklet tell- 
ing how it is done. Nashville Medicine (o., 5 Benson 
Ruilding. Nashville. Tenn. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING ATTACHMENT. Guar- 
anteed. Fits any sewing machine. The old reliable. 
60c prepaid or sent C. O. D. Cireulars free. LaFiesh 
Hemstitching Co., Dept. 85. Sedalia, Mo. 








qualify 
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LUCID INTERVALS 


Domestic Diplomacy 


“Jack I am beginning to be- 
lieve the baby looks like you!” 

“Are you, dear?” 

“Yes; I notice it more and 
more every day. I’m so glad,” 

“Do you really want him to 
look like me?” 

“Of course, I do. I’ve been 
sorry ever since we had him 
christened that we didn’t give 
him your name.” 

“Sweetheart, you don’t know 
how happy you make me by 
saying that.” 

“And, Jack, dear, I found the 
loveliest hat today. I don’t 
believe I ever saw anything 
that was so becoming to me. 
It’s $25. Do you think I ought 
to pay that much for a hat?” 


Selma—I don’t think Dr. Cut- 
ter knows his job. Two years 
ago he told me I had only six 
months to live. 

Vilma—Still, he’s a_ nice 
chap. It’s a pity he’s not more 
reliable. 


Convict 12345—If I’ve got to 
crack stones, will you do me a 
favor? 

Warden—Well, what is it? 

Convict—Let me start on the 
stone wall around the prison. 








His Nibbs (to servant)—Oh, 
don’t light the fire with gaso- 
line. You know you promised 
to give a week’s notice before 
you left us. 


Mother—Now, Jane, you must 
take a bath before you get 
ready for the party. 

Jane—But, mother, I thought 
you said it was informal? 


Her (coyly)—If you had to 
marry before midnight tonight 
what would you do? 

Him (sourly )}—Stop the clock! 


Mrs. Hammond-Eggs — Have 
you ever had an operation? 

Mrs, Fishe—No. 

Mrs. Hammond-Eggs—Then I 
can talk freely! 


Tailor’s Wife (phoning doc- 
tor)—Come quick, Dr. Hardt; 
my husband is having a fit! 

Dr. Hardt—I’ll be there at 
once. This is the first time I 
have ever known of his coming 
anywhere near a fit. 








Appel—My son is a jack of 
all trades. What shall I do 
with him? 

Sass—Buy him a drugstore. 





Visitor—Yes, an’ I’ll take as 
many as you like at the same 
price. 

Artist Jergans—What a re- 
lief to find someone who ap- 
preciates art. Are you a col- 
lector? 

Visitor—Well, not exactly. 
You see, I’m a linoleum manu- 
facturer! 


Melachrino had been the vic- 
tim of a tar and feather part’. 
“Did you recognize any of ti.2 
men?” asked his friend Zap- 
hirio, 

“Well, they were all masked,” 
replied Melachrino, “but I know 
one of them was Shaver, the 
barber.” 

“What!” exclaimed Zaphirio. 

“Yes,” explained Melachrino, 
“when they had finished with 
the feathers he asked me if I 
would like a singe.” 


Izzy (at art gallery)—Hursy, 
Papa, look at Custer’s Last 
Charge! 

Papa—Oi, did he do a credit 
pizziness? 


Mother—You must not leave 
the crusts—later on you may be 
glad to eat crusts. 

Johnnie—Yes, that’s why I 
am not eating them now. 


Paul—Give me a kiss or [ll 
sock you over the head and 
take one anyway. 

Pauline—Oh, I’ll not give you 
a kiss, and don’t you dare hit 
me too hard! 
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TBH Winall ’ 
Quick-witted Wife—Here— 


bring this awful vase of Aunt 
Emma’s down with you.—Judge. 


== 








Colored Sheik in Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Ah’s got a new girl, 
an’ she’s a peach, 

Friend—What’s huh name 
big boy? 

Sheik—Huh name’ is Georgia 
—but Ah calls huh Virginia so’s 
to hab huh closer to me. 


“How does it happen you are 
coughing? I thought you smok- 
ed Old Golds.” 

“I do but I’m on my second 
carload.” 


“Mose, do you know what the 
A. D. on the conerstone of that 
building stands for?” 

“Yes, sah. It stands for ‘All 
Done.’” 


Zoom—Why did you leave 
your job with Oysterpuff and 
Fogg? 

Flop—They did something I 
didn’t like. 

Zoom—What was that? 

Flop—They discharged me. 





Minister—Do you ever go 
round to the back of the church, 
Charlie? There’s a lot of un- 
sightly paper lying about there. 

Charlie—I’m trying to work 
my way around there, sir, but 
ever since the wedding last week 
Pve been spiking this here con- 
founded confetti —London Hu- 
morist. 





Waiter—Isn’t this pie just 
like mother used to make? 

Diner—Yes, indeed, but it 
isn’t cut like mother used to 
cut it. 


Josephine—How does Mrs. 
Clyde stand, socially? 

Virginia—Oh, very high; she’s 
had operations by all the best 
doctors, 


Acidophalus—Here’s dat qua- 
tah Ah borrowed from yo las 
yeah. 

Halitosis—Yo’ don kep’ it so 
long dat Ah don’ know ef it’s 
wuff while fo’ me to change 
mah ’pinion of yo’ jest fo’ two 
bits. 


Bill—Every time I kiss y.y 
it makes me a better man. 

Lil—Well, you don’t have t{) 
try to get to heaven tonight 





Irene—I just heard an aw{ul 
story about your husband. 

Carol—Tell me; I need a nen 
dress. 


Wahwah—That fellow strikes 
a discordant note at our party 

Toottoot—He can’t help it 
He plays in a jazz band. 


“Isn’t it hard,” said the land- 
lady, “to think that this poor 
lamb was cut down in its youth 
to satisfy our appetites?” 

“Yes,” replied the unhappy 
boarder at the other end of 
the table, “it is tough.” 


Shyman—Tell me, Willie, 
have you any other sisters? 

Willie—Huh, you don’t need 
any others. Sue’s made up her 
mind to marry you! 


Andrew—I’m not going ove! 
to Bob Sander’s house again. 

Florence—What’s the grouch, 
old thing? 

Andrew—He has a machine 
that tells how much people 
are lying, and just before he 
tried it on me he doused a fresh 
supply of oil on the wheels 








Mother—Kenneth, who gave 
you that jam? I was saving '! 
for Sunday. 

Kenneth—The Lord gave '! 
to me, mother. 

Mother—Why, what do yo" 
mean? That’s absurd, and yo" 
know it is. 

Kenneth—-No, no, mother: 
it’s the truth. Doesn’t it sa), 
“The Lord helps those who hel? 
themselves’’? 





